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T matters little whether we think of him as Harry Lor- | ing. 


requer or as Cor- 
nelius O’Dowd—as 
the hilarious young 


feuilletonist, the | 


very covers of whose 
serial stories were 
all couleur de rose, 
and whose style was 
always so delight- 


fully @ a militaire, | 


or, under his later 
and wiser aspect, as 


the philosophic wit | 


and genial satirist 
of Blackwood—here, 
in Charles Lever, is 
surely recognizable 
by all, upon the 
instant, one of the 
most exhilarating 
masters who ever 
lived, of whatever 
constitutes, in the 
brightest and truest 
sense of the phrase, 
light literature. 
Holding his own 
securely during up- 
wardsofthirty years, 
during the lifetime, 
in fact, of one whole 
generation, among 
a cluster of for- 
midable contempo- 
raries, he has, upon 
very nearly as many 
distinct occasions, 
gladdened his 
readers within the 
interval by some 
new attestation of 
his skill in author- 
ship. Already his 


works number up 


no less than thirty separate publications, a library but little | 
short of sixty volumes by this time, bearing evidence at 
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imagination. For, in the ordinary meaning of the term, 


it is no professional man of letters we are here consider- 


CHARLES LEVER. 
From a Photograph taken expressly for this Journal by Mr. C. Watkins) 


Compilation is a thing utterly unknown to him. 


He could never, 
under any circum- 
stances, have  be- 
come the hack of a 
bookseller. Out of 
his brain he has 
been weaving all 
this while the laby- 
rinthine thread of 
his narratives, just 
as the spider spins 
its web out of its 
entrails — quite as 
independently. His 
materials he _  ac- 
quires simply by 
the process of as- 
similation. Book 
lore he has never 
affected, though, in-. 
cidentally, here and 
there, he evidences 
the possession of it 
in ampleabundance. 
With the ring of his 


| blithe footstep and 
| the sound of his 


cheery voice we 
have all of us long 


| since come to be 


familiar, as herald- 
ing the approach of 
one whose coming 
is always welcome, 
and whose com- 
panionship is as 
surely counted 
among our Jdeauxr 
moments asthe gour- 
met counts those 
given to the munch- 
ing of his olive and 
the sipping of his 
clos-de-vigeot. Ac- 


cording to his own whimsical account of his original 
entrance upon his literary career, as conveyed through 


once to the industry of his hand and the fecundity of his | the medium of a charming little autobiographic confi- 
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dence, in the form of a preface to the 1857 edition of 
Charles O'Malley, nobody could have been more sur- 
prized than he was himself on hearing first that he had | under the pressure of that great emergency, medical 
made a hit in authorship. His sensations he compares to | superintendent of a wide and densely-peopled tract 
those of M. Jourdan on learning that he had been speak- | of country, embracing within it the city of Londonderry, 
ing prose without knowing it, or to those again of the | aswell as the towns of Coleraine and Newtown-limavady. 
cockney sportsman who, to his own amazement, had | A dozen years afterwards, when his name had already 
brought down a bird upon the wing by a chance shot | become famous as a writer of imagination, he drew upon 
from his fowling-piece. Yet, looking back, now, at those | his experiences in that time of the terrible pestilence, 
earlier successes, how possibly can they be wondered at? | when enforcing—in the smallest, but not for that reason 
The rush of animal spirits was simply irresistible. The | the least remarkable, of his many fictions, the charming 
laughter was contagious. As occasionally happens upon | and in parts powerful little story of “ St. Patrick’s Eve”— 
a first introduction, when the new arrival is entirely un- | the noble moral that prosperity has as many duties as 
affected, the young novelist and his reader were upon | adversity has sorrows. Having done good service in his 
the friendliest terms together upon the instant. Harry | medicalcapacity, when aid of precisely that kind wassorely 
Lorrequer appeared before the public endowed from the | needed during that.-terrible tribulation—memorable even 
outset with the incomparable, and in one sense incom- | among the numerous and often all but overwhelming sor- 
municable, gift of the raconteur. His narrative had all | rows of Ireland—Lever, almost immediately on the abate- 
the sparkle, and effervescence, and spontaneity of con- | ment of the disorder, and as if in reward for the precocious 
versation. The incidents recounted were every one of | energy he had been displaying, received, though yet but 
them, so to speak, anecdotal, each, that is, being com- | in his twenty-fourth year, the appointment of physician 
plete in itself, radiant with fun and frolic, as readily | to the British legation at Brussels. That position he held 
appreciable as a don mot, and, after the manner of so | during three years altogether—eventually, however, to 
many practical jokes, as momentarily provocative of | the regret of his patients it may be, but certainly to the 
shouts of merriment. Turning over those pages of thirty | delight of his readers, doing what Oliver Goldsmith and 
odd years ago, upon which so much innocent good | Tobias Smollett had done before him, forsaking the 
humour has been squandered with such a lavish hand, | pharmacopeeia for imaginative literature. Prior to his 
and with a sort of abandon of hilarity, the marvel, we | departure for this medical post, in connection with diplo- 
cannot help thinking now, would rather have been if | macy, in the Belgian capital, he had already jotted 
their gladdening influence had mot been responded to. | down, in a harum-scarum way, as it seemed to himself, a 
“La Jeunesse est une ivresse continuelle,” says La | few incoherent chapters of humorous adventure, which 
Rochefoucauld, “c’est la fi¢vre de la raison.” It was | he had sent as contributions to the Dudlin University 
so, here, in the instance of the gay young Irish story- | Magazine. There they appeared by instalments, under 
teller, and of those who delighted most to devour his | the title of “Harry Lorrequer.” Hardly had the 
narratives. The atmosphere they breathed together had | last of them been published when the young author 
the flavour as of laughing-gas; if their pulses were not | was carried away to very different scenes and occupa- 
exactly at fever heat, life at least was regarded by them | tions, and the series of papers, the opening pages of 
as a joyous and delightful intoxication. which had startled and delighted all who had happened 
Charles James Lever was born at Dublin on the 31st | to light upon them, was most tantalizingly interrupted. 
of August, 1809, and, although he was originally intended | Thereupon came an urgent offer, coupled with a golden 
for the medical profession, he has for years past so readily | lure, from the Dublin publisher M‘Glashan, for their 
followed the bent of his own natural genius that he has | continuation, both in the magazine and asa separate 
long since secured to himself not merely a high but | serial publication. It was thus that “ Harry Lorrequer” 
a really exceptional reputation in the national literature ; | originally begun in 1834, was completed only a year or 
insomuch that he occupies among Irish novelists the | two afterwards. Can any one think of the fun of the 
same relative position that Bulwer holds among the | book even now without being tickled into explosions of 
romancists of England, and that Scott does among all | laughter at the mere reminiscence? The escapades of 
the great masters of fiction everywhere. He is a Saul | Harry and the incidents recounted by him are so absurdly 
in the midst of them, taller than the rest by a head and | extravagant—er gr. his appearing with the visage of 
shoulders. Educated at Trinity College, Dublin, Lever | Othello on parade, to the speechless indignation of the 
there took his bachelor’s degree in 1831, and, after | colonel, his being tricked by Waller intoa flunky’s livery 
passing through another course of study, graduated in | in the drawing-room of Colonel Kamworth, and _ his 
the following year, 1832, on the Continent, at what we | being caught, bare-legged, in the dress of a postilion, in 
always feel constrained, by the influence of Canning’s | the corridor of the inn at Chantraine. Trevanion’s 
grotesque muse, to speak of as the “U-niversity of | appalling vengeance, in the Café Philidor, on the bully 
Gottingen, ’niversity of Gottingen.” Besides graduating, | Gondemar, everybody remembers with a shudder, and 
he there also took his diploma in medicine. Scarcely | yet more vividly, almost with tears of laughter, how 
had he qualified himself as a medical practitioner when | Father Mooney and the Abbé d’Array were compelled 
the then startling importation into Europe of the Asiatic | by the sentinel to give the abhorred countersign. It is 
plague, spoken of in those days, horribly, as the Cholera | curious to recall to mind, among the droll ingredients in 
Morbus, had begun to ravage Ireland from seaboard to | the fet pourri, or gallimaufry of fun making up this 


seaboard. Though but just relieved from his gown and 
cap asa collegian, Charles Lever was at once nominated, 
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maiden work, the ludicrous record of Miss Betty O’Dowd’s 
adventure in regard to “the thing you know! ”"—now 
that her patronymic has been rendered renowned by the 
same pen that told us so long ago about herself, wielded 
of late years by the hand of her immortal namesake 
Cornelius. 
city with which Lorrequer was written, it is surely suffi- 


As illustrative of the neck-or-nothing auda- | 


| 


cient to bear in mind the last feat related in regard to | 


the imaginary hero, to wit, his contriving, within the | 
| le Petit Caporal, suddenly, by sounding the first roulade 


space of a few seconds, to win, by leaping twenty feet (!) 
from a window-sill down into a garden, 7o00/. a year, 
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following the fortunes of Tom Burke, repeatedly in his 
discursive wanderings coming face to face with Napoleon, 
with Murat, with the insurgent Chouans and their des- 
perate leader Georges Cadoudal. One incident in regard 
to the great Emperor who that has once read it has 
forgotten? where one evening, at the Grand Opera, 
Napoleon being present there in state, the poor maitre 
darmes, now degraded to the big drum in the orchestra, 
roused out of his abstraction by the sight of his leader, 


| of the pas de charge, startles the whole house into a 


together with the Elton estates and the hand of Lady | 


Jane Callonby, who is, naturally enough, clasped in his 


arms as the dearest prize of all in that triple victory. | 


Akin to this was the astounding achievement of 


O’Malley’s charger in the next fiction, where a six-foot | 


wall of solid masonry is cleared at an abrupt angle in a 
bound, just as Charley is lifting it at the avenue gate, 
upon his seeing on a sudden, beyond the gateway, that 
Lucy Dashwood’s life must otherwise be imperilled. 


frantic outburst of enthusiasm. Besides these larger 
works, the editor of the Dudlin University had thrown 
off, in 1845, as an aside, the minor story of “ St. Patrick’s 
Eve,” already mentioned. But beyond this he had 
written two other works of Irish and Continental life, 
abounding with humorous character. Arthur O'Leary 


| was a name already welcome to the readers of Lorrequer, 


who bore vividly in remembrance his scattering the 


| gambling party witha brandished chandelier, his running 


At the end of his three years’ sojourn at Brussels as | 


physician attached to the British legation, Lever, resign- 
ing that appointment, returned to Ireland, for the 


| and of his being doubly captured. 


purpose of undertaking the editorship of the Dudiin | 


University Magazine. Already he had surpassed his 
first success by a second production in every way its 
superior. Instead of describing military life in the days 
of peace, he carried his reader, in the trail of Charles 
O'Malley, hither and thither during the great war time, 
over the battle-fields of the Peninsula. Among his many 


a muck through a mob ona Roman-nosed gibber, his 
being nearly “ kilt” at the fag end of a snapped bramble, 
“Arthur O'Leary” 
now conducted us, willingly enough, through a variety 
of other equally entertaining adventures. The other 
fiction, racier of the soil from which it sprang, one of 
the most intensely Irish tales yet told by our author, 


| was completed in its serial issue before the close of 


humorous creations in that work, a military Falstaff was | 


introduced to us in the person of Major Monsoon! 
splendid Galway girl was taken to our hearts in the 
bewitching guise of Baby Blake! And, happiest 
triumph of all, that living embodiment of all Irish wit 
and humour, Mickey Free, advanced at once into the 
very front rank of the great typical or representative 
c‘iaracters in imaginative literature, Mickey Free being 
as distinctly to Ireland what Sam Weller is to England, 
and what Sam Slick is to Yankeeland. Another three 
years had elapsed between 1842 and 1845, before Lever 
had resolved upon resigning his editorship. During the 
interval he had been singularly industrious. “ Jack 
Hinton” he had completed, indeed, before assuming the 
chair of the Dublin University. 
portion, -however, of the combination of serial stories 
commenced under the title of “Our Mess,” the two last 
of the three volumes of which comprised within them 
“Tom Burke.” In the earlier of these companion tales 
we heard tell of Father Tom’s curriculum, of poor 
Tipperary Joe, and Mr. Paul Rooney, of the wonderful 
steeplechase run, not won by the beautiful but incor- 
rigible Modirideroo ; and besides all this became famili- 
arized, among others, with that Irish Caliban and Syco- 
rax, Cross Corny and his mamma, the former of whom, 
when knighted Sir Corny Delany in a drunken freak by 
the ducal Lord-Lieutenant, exclaims, ina ludicrous howl 
of anguish, “ Ach ma bocklish ! Sorrow else he does but 
make fun of people. O wirra. wirra! how will I ever 
show myself again after this disgrace?” In the latter 
of these twin fictions we are carried further afield, while 


A | 


1845, under the title of “The ©’Donoghue.” The illus- 
trations scattered through the volume are worthy of the 
letter-press. “ Phiz” travelled with Lever through that 
portion of Ireland in which the scene of the narrative 


| lay, and, in consequence of this, it almost seems as if the 


pencil he employed afterwards were the twig ofa shillelagh 
tufted at the butt-end of it with a frondage of shamrock. 
Apart from the daring frontispiece and several of the 
landscapes introduced by way of appropriate shadowings 
forth of Mr. Lever’s own marvellously realistic descrip- 
tions, any one will be repaid, for hunting the book up, 
by one glance at Mark O’Donoghue’s drawing the cork 
with a pistol-shot, or, better still, by Kerry O'Leary's 
reading, by deputy (a deliciously Irish notion!) to Mrs, 
Branaghan—the said deputy, a little ragged gossoon, 


| being perched between Kerry’s knees, spelling out the 
D> > 


It was merely the first | 


contents of a newspaper. 
Released from the thraldom of editorship, and for this 


| holiday interval at least from the toils of authorship as 
| well, Lever returned to the European continent, where 


| he enjoyed a whole twelvemonth in wandering, just as 


the humour prompted him, hither and thither, through 
Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy—taking his 
own horses with him—driving a team, and cracking his 
whip defiantly of every ramshackle remzse, and lumbering 
diligence, and big-booted postilion, anywhere to be met 
with on the road from Ostend to the*Lake of Constance. 


| At the eastern extremity of the latter he settled down 


| 


for a while in 1846, making his home in the Schloss 
Reidenburg, a picturesque Tyrolese castle at Bregenz. 
There he wrote the “Knight of Gwynne,” a book ad- 
mirahly descriptive of Ireland as it was before the Union, 
just at the turn of the century. Delightful though 
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Maurice Darcy, the knight himself, is as the type of an 
Irish gentleman, inimitably drawn in their way though 
such characters are as Freeney, the Robber, and Con 
Heffernan, the great charm of the book to us is Bagenal 
Daly, the true hero of the work, though his friend is so 
nominally. Directly after its completion in the autumn of 
1847, the author removed from Bregenz to Como, where, 
in a charming villa, he remained for another year, during 
that period writing, in the assumed character of a Late 
Secretary of Legation, the diary and notes of “ Horace 
Templeton.” As the title of the work indicated, the 
structure of the narrative was ostensibly autobiographic. 
Written in a manner simultaneously with this there 
came from the flowing pen of the novelist his story of 
“Roland Cashel,” before the close of the publication of 
which in its periodical form Lever had quitted the Villa 
Cima at Como, and taken up his abode in the Palazzo 
Ximenes, at Florence. There, in that city of flowers, 
it was his happy fortune to pass the next twenty years 
of a joyous and blithe existence. Numerous though his 
writings have been, they have been thrown off all of 
them literally currente calamo in the intervals of a life 
that in his own enjoyment of it has been all holiday. 
Before the completion of his next serial story of “The 
Daltons,” he had, it is true, changed his quarters in the 
capital of Tuscany, where his address thenceforth was 
for many years the Palazzo Capponi. Shortly after the 
termination of the first decade of his sojourn in Florence, 
moreover, he had been appointed on November 26, 
1858, by the late Earl of Derby, to the responsible post 
of H.B.M. Vice-Consul at Spezzia. Between Florence 
and Spezzia, where he boated, and swam, played whist, 
and wrote his O’Dowderies ad /ibitum, life glided by 
him during all the later half of his residence in Tuscany 
more sunshinily and dimpling than the waters of the 
Arno and the Mediterranean, until his removal to Trieste 
in the February of 1867, when he was promoted to the 
office of Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General at that 
great outport of the Austrian Empire on the north- 
eastern shores of the Adriatic. There on the outskirts of 
that polyglot meeting-place of so many different nation- 
alities, this light-hearted and keen-witted observer of his 
fellow-men has settled down seemingly ex permanence at 
the Villa Gasteiyer. His life of expatriation thus during all 
these years past, at Bregenz, at Florence, at Spezzia, at 
Trieste, has among his intimate friends here at home 
been regarded askance as something very much like 
banishment. Looked at apart, however, from all those 
older and more cherished associations, the exile must in 
simple truth all the while have been for himself about 
the pleasantest imaginable. Located in the luckiest 
spots in all Christendom for enlarging the range of his 
acquaintance, he has been brought by circumstances 
into personal communication with nearly all the in- 
teresting and agree&ble people of his generation. As 
for the. more notable friendships associating his name 
with those in many ways akin to it among his contem- 
poraries, they might be not inaptly illustrated at a glance 
by a reference to his kindly dedications. For although 
he has inscribed one book simply to the oldest friend he 





has in the world, and another to his own children, he has 


tributed these evidences of his cordiality among men and 
women of mark, as varied in character as Professor Wilson 
and Maria Edgeworth, as Eéthen Kinglake and the late 
Marquess of Normanby, as G. P. R. James and Chief 
Justice Whiteside, as Charles Dickens and Lord Lytton. 
Reverting, however, from himself to his writings, we 
would remark that in the story last particularized as 
having been finished shortly after his removal from Como 
to Florence, two strangely eccentric creations were intro- 
duced among the dramatis persone—a dwarf as impos- 
sible as Quilp, in the person of Herr Roeckel, and an 
Abbé D’Esmonde as improbable as the Pére Roden of the 
“Juif Errant.” Written in companionship with “ The 
Daltons ” was the imaginary history of the soldier of for- 
tune, “ Maurice Tiernay.” Later on, the indefatigable 
novelist produced in the same way, instalment by instal- 
ment, together and yet apart, another and far more 
remarkable brace of fictitious narratives—one avowedly 
as his own, the other anonymously—the latter under the 
title of the “ Confessions of Con Cregan ;” the former 
being the well-known story of the “ Martins of Cro’ 
Martin.” During the spring time of 1856 both were 
completed. Doubtless to his own secret amusement, the 
anonymous tale about the Irish Gil Blas was held up by 
more than one sagacious critic, in invidious comparison 
with its author’s acknowledged productions, as the effusion 
of a rival author whose works were destined to sweep 
Charles Lever’s altogether out of public consideration. 
Yet the “ Martins,” for all that, looking back at the two, 
is incomparably the abler production. A three-volumed 
novel, entitled the “ Fortunes of Glencore,” was the next 
fiction issued from the press by the author of “ O'Malley.” 
Its immediate successor, appearing in the old piecemeal 
form by monthly instalments, was descriptive of the man 
of the day, half Macaire, half Law, a rogue of consum- 
mate genius, by name “Davenport Dunn.” Other 
rascals there are in the work clustered about the central 
figure of the grandest schemer of them all, and, remem- 
bering them, one might say of him, in forgetfulness of his 
own villany, xoscitur a sociis. There is the mere 
amateur cheat, for instance, Annesley Beecher, and there 
is the professional blackleg, Grog Davis. In the delinea- 
tion of the vagabond last mentioned, as despicable a 
swindler and as unmitigated a scoundrel as could well be 
conceived, there is a wonderful touch of nature, however, 
in the one redeeming trait in the wretch’s character—his 
intense love for his innocent daughter. Another and 
another fiction still, in two senses, succeeded. One of 
them, it might be said whimsically, was “ One of Them.” 
The next described “ Sir Jasper Carew,” his life and expe- 
riences. But especially noticeable among all Mr. Lever’s 
books, as the best of them—and we don’t shrink from 
claiming for it this pre-eminence—was the work happily 
brought to a close in the spring of 1854, the wittiest, 
drollest, delightfullest of his choicer masterpieces—“ The 
Dodd Family.” Like “ Humphrey Clinker,” which is 
also surely 7¢s author's masterpiece, this chef d’wuvre of 
Lever’s is in letters. It runs over with comicality and 
worldly wisdom, and pleasantries the most irresistible and 
the most exhilarating. Don’t we all chuckle over our 
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_ Irish fiction, under the odd name of “ Lord Kilgobbin.” 


remembrance of those inimitable confidences of the Dodd 
Family ?—Jemima to her dear Molly, otherwise Mrs. 
Dodd to Mrs. Gallagher, of Dodsborough; Mary Anne 
to her beloved Kitty, in other words, Miss Dodd to Miss 
Doolan, of Ballydoolan; James Dodd to his chum, 
Kitty’s brother, Bob Doolan, of Trinity College ; but, 
best of the whole bunch, Kenny I. Dodd, the peerless 
“K. 1,” of all these lauzhter-movinz confidences, in his 
most frank unbosomings to his own chosen correspondent. 
A taste or two of his quality will be amply sufficient, 
here, as areminiscence. Recollect, for example, how he 


exclaims, in regard to Mrs. Dodd’s irregular attacks | 


defying opposition, “ You mizht as well take a musket to 
keep off the musquito2s!” or his remarking that “in real 
life the farce is downright tragedy ;” or his complaining 
another while how everything is invidiously noted, “till 
at last you’re afraid to blow your nose lest it be taken 
for a signal to the fat widow lady that is caressing her 
poodle at the window over the way.” Quite in character 
is his manner of objecting to geological investigations. 
“What does it all mean?” hesays. “Junketing, Tom— 
nothing but junketing. Primitive rock is another name 
for a picnic, and what they call quartz is a figurative 
expression for iced champagne.”+ Fully up to the fun of 
the whole correspondence is the Irish servant, Betty 
Cobb’s, share in it, with her “nice derangement of 
epitaphs,” @ la Malaprop, among them being a worthy 
companion to the famous “allegory on the banks of the 
Nile,” namely, where the Celtic lass likens herself to “a 
pelican on a dissolute island.” 

“Luttrell of Arran” was finished under date Marola 
la Spezzia ; and at the same place was completed, before 
the close of 1862, the clever, though sketchy one-volumed 
tale of the Fisherman’s Home, hight “ Barrington.” 
This was the work inscribed by Lever to Dickens. And 
it is interesting to note, as a sequel to that dedication, 
that the former contributed his two next stories, each of 
them brief, “A Rent in the Cloud,” and “A Day’s Ride: 
a Life’s Romance,” to the pages of A// the Year Round. 
At Spezzia, too, he contributed largely to Once a Week. 
Another minor work was dashed off a few years after- 
wards, in a kindred spirit, at the request of Anthony 
Trollope for his St Paul's Magazine, in the shape of 
“Paul Gosslett’s Confessions.” Meanwhile Cornelius 
O'Dowd had gaily come to the fore in Blackwood, sing- 
ing merrily the while as he boxed the politico-social 
c mpass with his kindly philosophy,— 

“T care not a fig, for Tory or Whig, 
But sit in a bowl and kick round me !” 


Three series of this laughing and cordial humorist have 
already been collected, the dedication attached to each 
being dated from the Lago Maggiore. A fourth must 
surely since then have gradually accumulated. Lever 
has also penned as many as four other novels since his com- 
pletion of the last of the stories already enumerated— 
two through the double columned pages of Maga, “ Tony 
Butler” and “Sir Brooke Fossbrooke”—two in the Corn- 
hill, “The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly,” and “That 
Boy of Norcott’s,” Another he is now writing in the 
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His late works, in the ripeness and vigour of their com- 
position, are wonderfully in advance of even the best 
among his earlier productions. In those there may be 
more dash, in these there is certainly greater fluency ; 
in both there is equal animation. With this difference, 
however, that what was fun then, is wit now. “Le mérite 
des hommes a sa saison, aussi bien que les fruits,” says 
the same incomparable oracle of worldly wisdom, one 
of whose sparkling utterances we have already cited in 
regard to Lorrequer. Whatever excellence there is—we 
won't say in O’Dowd merely, but in Charles Lever, upon 
whom are directly fathered both the scapegrace Harry 
and the genial cynic Cornelius—that excellence is cer- 
tainly to-day at its very best—wzow is its season—here, 
in these later gatherings, the fruits of this hardy growth 
are of fuller flavour, have about them a more poignant 
relish, and a more refreshing succulence. As yet the 
more Lever has written the better he has written. If 
there is danger of his over-writing himself, it is yet to 
come. Hitherto, his work has been so entirely a relax- 
ation to himself, that, industrious though the voluminous 
result of his labours would seem to show him to have 
been, his life would nevertheless appear to have been but 
one joyous vacation. Pleasantly it has passed, and not 
unprofitably, seeing that it has been for thirty years and 
more the source to others of so much innocent amuse- 
ment. 


—. + 


THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S 


CATHEDRAL. 


T was the intention of Sir Christopher Wren to have 
finished his grand conception by the addition of 
mosaics, rich marbles, and gilding, which would have 
obviated the cold effect now so striking. But the then 
commissioners took the dome out of his hands, and gave 
it to Sir James Thornhill, who covered it with grisai/le 
pictures. “The whole,” says Dean Milman, “ was an 
egregious mistake. The cupola, instead of having been 
brought down by dark and heavy figures, ought to have 
melted upwards into light. In truth, to paint a cupola 
nothing less was required than the free, delicate, accurate 
touch, the brilliant colour, the air and translucence of 
Correggio. Instead of lifting the sight and thought 
heavenward, Thornhill’s work, with its opaque and pon- 
derous masses, oppresses and lies like a weight upon the 
eye and mind. It was a fatal fashion of the times ; no 
ceiling was allowed its proper elevation ; it was brought 
down by heavy masses of painting— 


‘ Where sprawl the saints of Verrio or Laguerre.’ 


There is another irremediable fault. The architectural 
framework of Thornhill’s figures does not harmonize 
with the architecture of the building; it crosses and 
clashes with the lines and curves of the original 
structure.” The Dean thinks the money ill-spent which 


| went to restore this work, but points out that it was done 
last-mentioned periodical, a sprightly and thoroughly | when the paintings were actually falling off in flakes. 
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It is sad to think how the last years of Wren’s life 
were harassed by the attacks made upon him. It was 
suggested in high quarters that he was delaying the 
completion of the edifice, in order that his salary might 
be continued, and he was actually obliged to petition 
Parliament for the payment of what was due to him. 
On the.accession of the House of Brunswick he was 
dismissed from his office of Surveyor of Public Works. 
Horace Walpole may well write of Wren “as of one 
the length of whose life enriched the reign of several 
princes, and disgraced the last of them.” He retired to 
Hampton Court, lived to a great age (92), and the same 
writer tells us that the building of St. Paul’s “left such 
an impression of content on the mind of the good old 
man, that, being carried tosee it once a year, it seemed 
to recall a memory which was almost deadened to every 
other use.” The total sum expended on the cathedral 
was £736,752. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 1773, proposed that pictures 
should be introduced into St. Paul’s, as partly carrying 
out the intentions of the architect. The scheme was 
suggested between Sir Joshua and Dr. Newton,. Dean of 
St. Paul’s, at a dinner at the deanery. In Messrs. 
Leslie and Taylor’s “ Life and Times of Sir J. Reynolds,” 
it is stated that West offered to paint “ Moses delivering 
the Laws,” and Sir Joshua “The Nativity.” The Royal 
Academy took up the project, and Barry, Dance, Cipri- 
ani, and others, volunteered. They reckoned, however, 
without their host. All the guardians of the cathedral 
had consented but the Bishop of !.ondon (Dr. Terrick), 
and that divine wrote to the Dean, “I have already been 
informed that such an affair is in contemplation; but 
whilst I live and have the power I will never suffer the 
doors of the Metropolitan Church to be opened for the 
introduction of Popery.” He would not give way when 
reminded that Popery had net followed the introduction 
of pictures into his own college, Clare Hall. An address 
had been presented to the King, stating that, “ As artists, 
as lovers of virtue and our country, we anxiously wish 
to see the truly royal example which your Majesty has 
given (in St. George’s Hall and the Royal Chapel of 
Windsor) followed in the principal Church of these 
kingdoms, St. Paul’s Cathedral, according to the inten- 
tion of its architect. Instead of the present unfinished 
state of its inside, we wish to see it decorated in a 
manner suitable tothe beauty and dignity of its external 
architecture. Therefore the historical painters in your 
Royal Academy, convinced of the advantage which 
would arise to the arts and the country, in every point 
of view, from such an undertaking, are desirous to engage 
in the decoration of this noble building with paintings 
from the Bible, in the most liberal manner.” Barry 
afterwards claimed the credit of having suggested the 
St. Paul’s design. In 1858, in reply to a communication 
from the Bishop of London (Dr. Tait) to the Dean and 
Chapter, Dean Milman says (and we think no apology 
is needed for introducing the able passage somewhat at 
length) :—“It has been the dearest wish of my heart 
since I have had the honour of filling the high station of 
Dean of St. Paul’s, to see not one narrow part alone of 
this great building applied to its acknowledged purpose, 











the worship of God and the Christian instruction of the 
people ; but besides this, that instead of the cold, dull, 
unedifying, unseemly appearance of the interior, the 
Cathedral should be made within worthy of its exterior 
grandeur and beauty. That exterior, I presume to say, 
from its consummate design, zu its style of architecture, 
is the noblest church in Christian Europe—the master- 
piece of our great British architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren ; the glory—it should be the pride—of the City 
of London, of the Christian people of the realm. I 
should wish to see such decorations introduced into St. 
Paul’s as may give some splendour, while they would 
not disturb the solemnity, or the exquisitely harmonious 
simplicity of the edifice ; some colour to enliven and 
gladden the eye, from foreign or native marbles, the 
most permanent and safe modes of embellishing a build- 
ing exposed to the atmosphere of London. I would see 
the dome, instead of brooding like a dead weight over 
the area below, expanding and elevating the soul towards 
heaven. I would see the sullen white of the roof, 
the arches, the cornices, the capitals, and the walls 
broken and relieved by gilding, as we find it by experi- 
ence the most lasting as well as the most appropriate de- 
coration.” 

What has been done since that period, at a cost of 
20,000/,, will be best seen bya reference to the report 
by Mr. Penrose, in Appendix C of “Annals of St. 
Paul's.” The Committee last year determined to appeal 
to the country at large for a sum not less than 250,000/, 
in order to carry out their great design. Many 
persons may exclaim—“Why is this not done out 
of the capitular estates?” The answer is soon 
given. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners receive about 
go,ooo/, a year from the Cathedral estates, and so all 
England may be said to be benefited by St. Paul’s. 
The sum available for the repair of the building is only 
7go/. a year, though it is estimated that to do this 
properly 2000/.a year more is necessary. When we re- 
member that 100,000/. was raised for Inigo Jones’ resto- 
ration before the Fire, and the large sum subscribed 
afterwards, there ought to be no difficulty now in getting 
the amount required. This is an age of Cathedral resto- 
ration. Chichester Cathedral has been restored, at a 
cost of 60,000/. ; York, 85,000/.; Llandaff, 30,000/. ; Ely, 
70,000/.; Hereford, 60,000/.; Salisbury, 35,000/. ; Lich- 
field, 40,000/.; and St. Patrick’s, Dublin, by Sir B. L. 
Guinness, at not less than 150,000/. St. Albans Abbey 
restoration will shortly be commenced, at a cost of 
46,000/.” 

Writers in the various art journals have recorded their 
opinions on the proposed work. Mr. Charles Burton, in 
Art (Aug. 1870), says :—“ Painted windows essentially 
belong to Gothic architecture, in which the division and 
subdivision of surfaces are inimical to any extensive use 
of mural pictures. The absurdity of filling the windows 
of a building with painted glass where pictorial decora- 
tion is to be extensively adopted, can only be fully 
understood by those who know how utterly impossible 
it is for pigments applied to solid opaque surfaces to 
compete in brilliancy with the colours produced by means 





of painted glass. If coloured glass be used at all under 
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such circumstances, it should be in very limited and 
unobtrusive quantities.” 

This seems reasonable, and yet a writer in the A7z 
Fournal (July, 1870) thinks that all the windows should 
be filled with stained glass before anything else is at- 
tempted, and would rather see “the solemn style of the 
early mosaic windows, than the brilliant glitter of czgze- 
cento work.” He goes on to say, and there is much 
point in the remark :—“ Above all, we trust that the dull 
bastard tints of enamel will be avoided, and that the 
meretricious art which tries to paint pictures on glass, as 
though they were transparent oil paintings, instead of 
window jewellery, rich with a beauty of its own, which 
is not that of any other style of work, will be carefully 
eschewed.” It is a pity that this critic goes on to speak 
of the “Romish” window of the Crucifixion, given by the 
Drapers’ Company, stating that “it Papalises the entire 
cathedral.” 

The organ was the work of Bernard Smith, and cost 
2000/. Considerable controversy has arisen as to its 
position. A correspondent of Notes and Queries points 
out that the old case as it now stands is not Sir C. Wren’s, 
several of the figures having been added to it since his 
time. Mr. James Fergusson, in the same periodical, 


states that the committee “ submitted the question of the 
best musical arrangements to a sub-committee of twelve 
of the most. eminent musical authorities in England.” 
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These came to the conclusion that the best place for the | 
organ was under the arch leading to the choir, not in the 
centre, because it would interrupt the vista, but on the 


piers on either side, thus dividing it into two parts. Mr. 
Fergusson thinks that, instead of being a blemish, it 
would give the choir arch the character and dignity it 


needs, and bring the choir to the dome as it were, these | 
| give place to Sir C. Wren’s cherished wish for mosaic 


forming parts of one great church. Mr. Somers Clarke, 
jun., and Mr. Benj. Ferrey oppose this. 


urges that “a large sum of money has been expended in 


the purchase of a powerful organ, and in placing it ina | 
| would also be more fully coloured, and the marbles, 


good position acoustically. Now it is coolly suggested 


to do away with all this, and using up the materials of | 


the choir and transept organs, to make one mighty whole, 


which is to be placed in the narrowest part of the cathe- | 


dral, so as to make that which is already far too small 
considerably less.” 
selected is that point at which the main avenue running 
from east to west is most contracted, being little over 


forty feet wide, so that the communication between a | 
| cento style as more in accordance with the architecture. 
| Mr. Penrose says the apse windows before many months 


dome over a hundred feet in diameter and a choir forty 
feet wide would be only thirty feet. Mr. Ferrey thinks 


that placing the organ in the manner required by the | 


committee will mar the architectural effect of that 
part of the cathedral. He thinks the plan proposed in 
the first number of the Sacristy, “ of retaining the present 
choir arrangements for ordinary daily services, and the 
construction of an ante-choir, with elevated altar and | 
baldachino slightly advanced under the dome,” meets all | 
requirements. “The great organ might remain in the | 
transept ; all the worshippers in the dome, area, transept, | 
and nave could then join heartily in the services, and not | 
preaching only, but the whole of the Church services 


would be performed in the presence of enormous congre- ! 


| dinate to the choir. 


The former | 


He points out that the position | 
| to supply “an iconographical scheme, that is, a selection 
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gations.” The Sacristy plan is by Messrs. Somers 
Clarke and Micklethwaite. The raised altar, with well 
designed baldachino, would certainly give “ dignity to the 
sanctuary, and that prominence which it entirely lacks in 
its present low position in the eastern apse.” Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s objection to this is that the present choir would 
be reduced to the rank of a lady-chapel, entered from 
the side aisles, and thus there would be two churches 
in effect, with two altars, two pulpits, and two organs. 
This, as Mr. Ferrey says, is now the case with some of 
our cathedrals and abbey churches. 

We cannot, perhaps, do better than close these remarks 
by an extract from a paper read before the Royal Insti- 
tute of British architects, May 22, 1871, by Mr. F. C, 
Penrose, giving a description of the interior of St. Paul's, 
decorated as he hoped it would one day be :—“ Let the 
entrance be supposed to be at the west end, about to 
become the easiest access to the cathedral. On passing 
through bronze doors, richly charged with devices, a 
striking effect would be produced by the brilliant roof 
covered with mosaic patterns and rich with gold. The 
cupola immediately overhead, forty feet in diameter, and 
the panels of the exquisite side chapels would be pic- 
torially treated in the same material. The walls relieved 
with marble slabs and marble inlaid ; the pavement also, 
and the windows enriched with colour, must be so treated 
as to preserve a due regard for breadth of effect and the 
necessity in St. Paul’s of a large amount of unobstructed 
sun light. All panels should be filled with coloured 
marbles or sculpture, and no niche be without its statue, 
The nave and transepts must be in some respects subor- 
In the great dome, which has been 
called the very essence of the building, the grisaille pic- 
tures of Sir James Thornhill could not fail ultimately to 


pictures. The roof of the choir should be a splendid 
and impressive work in mosaic, surpassing tlie richness 
of the rest of the church. The windows of the apse 


whether used structurally as replacing the stonework of 
the principal pilasters, or in panels and inlaid patterns 
on the walls and pavement, would all be arranged so as 
to impart a fuller idea of sumptuousness.” 

He says that the committee have requested Mr. Burgess 


of subjects to be pictorially treated in the different parts 
of the structure.” Mr. Burgess contemplated the cingue- 


will be filled with painted glass, and, according to the 
present plan, the vault of the tribune will be adorned by 
a colossal figure of our Lord surrounded by angels, in 
mosaic. According to Mr. Burgess’ scheme, the dome 
will be occupied by mosaics representing the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

The apse windows will be executed at Munich, but 
Mr. Penrose thinks that it will not be necessary to go 
abroad for any more. He points out that the Munich 
glass, though admirable in drawing, fails in texture, the 
latter quality being one of the chief characteristics of 
English glass. 
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COMPETITION. 





E often express our wonder at the credulity of 
people with regard to quack medicines. Our 

wonder is the greater when we find not only the unedu- 
cated believing in the universal cure, but some amongst 
our friends whom we credited with more logic. We are 
not surprised at the rustic who goes on a market day to 
the druggist for the wonderful pills which cure every 


| 


j 


| 


As we have grace given in religion to obtain grace, so 
the orthodox view of education is that it is imparted 
independently of merit, and that the merit consists in the 
right use of education. The heresy of the Commissioners 
seems to be that every candidate for admission into a 
school must already be instructed, thus placing competi- 
tion at the commencement, instead of at the close, of 
each successive stage in education. Something not unlike 
this is the plan adopted by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 


| sioners and some religious societies who say to applicants 


ailment, from the toothache to the gout, so much as at the | 


propensity to quackery which reveals itself in higher 


circles. The error at the bottom of quackery is the idea | 


that a general principle is capable of universal applica- 
tion without modification. This mistake is not confined 
to the treatment of our bodies. Social maladies are not 
unfrequently handled in the same manner. We detect the 
presence of some disease in the body politic. Some ugly 
ulcer distresses us, and we trace it, after careful delibera- 
tion, to the neglect of some general principle which now 
appears very patent. Oneof the chronic evils which distress 
society is favouritism, in which the rights of patronage 
contend against the rights of the commonwealth. Wrong 
men slipping into wrong places, and unknown men lan- 
guishing in obscure corners, because the right men have 
no interest with those who could put them into the right 
places. Hence has arisenthe cry for competition which 


for assistance, “ Bring us a hundred pounds and we will 
give you two.” This puts the screw upon lay charity, it 
is true, but will it act similarly in education ? Will free 


| preparatory nursery schools spring up in every parish to 
_ qualify babes for exhibitions, scholarships, and admission 


| 


has been so widely adopted, and threatens to be car- | 


ried out still further into departments which once were as 
free from all dreams of intrusion as formerly a Highland 
glen might have been guaranteed against a railway. 
That security is now at anend. Ata meeting in London 
the other day, where the subject was being discussed, a 
facetious gentleman ventured to suggest that one day the 
crown might be the prize at a competitive examination. 
We are, we believe and hope, at some considerable dis- 
tance from that state of affairs. Meanwhile the principle 
spreads, and if it be rationally regulated, we should be 
very sorry to say one word to check the application of 
it. All we desire to do is to remind its enthusiastic 
advocates that it will not cure all social or official 
diseases. If the Chinese have found it work well, on the 
extensive scale which they have from time immemorial 
adopted, then it argues well for their discretion. If we 
are not careful, our anxiety to secure admission to official 
life, and advancement in it by competition only, will be 
converting a wholesome remedy for some diseases into a 
universal nostrum. The Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners are understood to go so far as to lay down the 
principle that education itself shall be the reward of 
merit—a proposition which resolves itself into the contra- 
diction that you must be educated in order to obtain 
education. When and where the first step is to be 
taken has not yet been laid down. It must clearly be 
before the infant schooldays begin. How soon babies 


are to begin to educate themselves, or where the gutter 
children are to obtain their first lessons, the Commis- 
sioners seem to leave to the chapter of accidents. They 
are the Pelagians of education, and appear to assume 
that all men have the power of educating themselves up 
to a certain point, when competition may come into play. 


| 
| 





into infant schools? If so, then some education will not 
be the reward of merit, and the scheme of the commission 
will lack unity. The reductio ad absurdum is complete. 

Competition, as the derivation of the word shows, 
implies not only that the candidates should start fair, 
but belong to the same class, and be designed for the 
same work. There could, of course, be no competition 
as regards swiftness between’ a cart-horse and a racer ; 
but if the “Derby” were for pulling the greatest load, the 
favourite would have no chance. This leads at once to 
the classification of candidates for public service as to 
capability and destination. Capability immediately 
resolves itself into physical, moral, and intellectual quali- 
fications. This division, however, so far from simplifying 
the theory of competition, lands us at once into a series 
of distinctions and combinations which shows that if 
personal knowledge is to count for nothing in appoint- 
ments and prefermeat, the number of marks obtained at 
a public examination will not always secure the most 
suitable man. Like physical health, a certificate of 
which is required by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
there is, of course, a certain amount of intelligence which 
must be proved in all candidates. Intellectual capacity 
is soon gauged ; but refinement, tact, diligence, and all 
that constitutes moral character, escape detection in 
written papers. It is true that a shrewd examiner will 
see traces of character in the shortest written or vivd voce 
answers, but he must not on that account diminish or add 
to the marks. Two men may do arithmetic, or get 
through a history paper with almost equal rapidity and 
exactness, and yet be widely separated in all the quali- 
ties which make a clerk valuable or a public servant 
efficient. Disguise the fact as we may, in the presence of 
the three plausible political divinities, liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, there is in humanity a controlling element 
which individuals cannot acquire and which no popular 
vote can abolish. 


“ Regum timendorum in proprios greges, 
Reges in ipsos imperium est Jovis.” 


We may call this influence the power of caste, the 
pride of society, or the indefinable secret of birth, or 
any other name we please; but, notwithstanding the 
rebellion against it, which has been intermittent since 
the day when it was discovered that some must govern 
and some must obey, it has never failed to reassert itself 











after the longest season of repression. It would be wise, 
then, honestly and openly to take manners into account. 
Horace saw the difficulties of competition in his day. 
In the same ode which we have quoted he says,— 
* Hic generosior 
Descendat in Campum petitor ; 
Moribus hic meliorque fama 
Contendat ; illi turba clientium 
Sit major.” 

Here good breeding, character, and wealth are de- 
picted as competing for pre-eminence. It is a common 
belief that the influence of wealth is shut out by com- 
petition. And we share that belief; but we think that 
the other two are not wisely sacrificed to intellectual 
power solely. No doubt the invention of tests would be 
very difficult, and afford immense fun to some of our 
facetious contemporaries. Nevertheless, if absolute 
patronage be abolished, personal knowledge and recom- 
mendation must be brought in some form or other to 
supplement the work of the public examiners, who are 
soon, we are told, to have the disposal of every office to 
which a salary is attached. 

Already, however, in order to counteract the com- 
petitive. craze, a theory of official selection has been 
started. As we have said above, merit is so multiform, 
that one test is as inadequate to measure all capacities, 
as one medicine is unsuited to all diseases. And, if we 
were asked for an example, we could not adduce a 
better instance than the diplomatic service. Whilst 
cleverness is indispensable, every thing else which goes 
to make up a finished gentleman is valuable. Routine, 
which comes so powerfully to the aid of most public 
servants, is more likely to desert the ambassador and 
his attachés than any other official. The campaigns 
which he conducts are not all fought in cabinets: there 
are many and important skirmishes which take place in 
salons, boudoirs, and under a thousand circumstances for 
which no rules can be given, the issues of which are left 
to the dexterity of the combatants. It is quite possible 
that a double first class Oxford man might be pro- 
nounced unfit for this service bya Talleyrand. Diplomacy 
is a profession by no means confined to what the Eton 
grammar used to call the “worthier gender.” The 7imes 
the other day told us that “the diplomatic box” at 
Versailles “was full of male and female diplomatists ;” 
and it is quite easy to understand how a man who was 
triumphant in the schools might be discomfited in a 
drawing-room, and cause not only weighty confusion at 
the legation, but serious trouble at the home-office. We 
are not writing an essay on diplomatics, but on the in- 
efficiency of competitive examination alone for all men 
and all offices, illustrating our remarks by asking, How 
to recruit an ambassador's suéte? Sir Henry Wooton, 
who was as merry as he was good, used to say that “an 
ambassador was one who was sent to //e abroad for his 
country’s good.” No doubt the malicious-sounding pun 
is as inapplicable now as we believe it was in Sir Henry 
Wooton’s own case ; but before it could either have been 
made or appreciated, there must have existed a similar 
impression about diplomatists as we half-seriously pre- 
tend to have about lawyers; and what we call sfecia/ 
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pleading amongst gentlemen of the long robe, corresponds 
with fixesse amongst courtiers. Be it so. What pen- 
and-paper examination could bring out fivesse? With- 
out, therefore, looking to competitive examinations as 
the panacea for all the evils of patronage, let us be con- 
tent that they open the door to merit; and that once 
within the enclosure of public employment, candidates 
must be satisfied if their preferment and destination are 
left in the hands of those whose experience enables them 
to decide on their aptitude for any special work. Society 
holds a perpetual competitive examination which none 
escape ; and candidates only require protection from 
partiality. 

At the meeting above referred to, a gentleman asked, 
“What is to become of the fools?” We do not think 
that he need be alarmed. There is always work in the 
world for even fools to do. They may be honest and 
persevering, and, if protected from injustice, may be 
happy. It is often forgotten that competition may do 
even fools a little good; and, if nothing else, that it saves 
them from the humiliation of ridicule, and from the 
discomfort of conscious incapacity, by saving them from 
duties which they cannot discharge. 





ALPINE JOTTINGS.—III. 


THE PIZ CORVATSCH. 


Rose at 4 o’clock on a brilliant starlight morning, to attempt 
the ascent of the Piz Corvatsch, a snowy mountain rising 
between the Engadine valley and the principal groups of the 
Bernina peaks. Our guide, Martin Gidum, a short but well 
built, hardy-looking man, appeared at 5; we started imme- 
diately. We were walking along the very rough road leading 
from Pontresina to the glacial mass of snow, already men- 
tioned, when overtaken by a gentleman, who informed us that 
he was pushing on to bathe in the stream descending the 
valley, and which comes direct from the Rosegg glacier! ‘The 
mere mention of it made me shudder, and still more when I 
saw him plunge into the roaring and icy stream. We then 
ascended the grassy slope of the Surével Alp, rising rapidly 
above the great Rosegg glacier. ‘There we had a steep climb 
up some loose slaty rocks, which brought us to a little plateau 
at the foot of the snow. Here we rested, and the individuals 
forming the party, in all nine in number, were roped together 


in two sets. For about an hour we traversed an easy slope of 


| deep snow, lying over ice of unknown thickness, a splendid 


ice wall towering above us to the right, from which we kept a 
respectful distance, as there were signs of the likelihood of 
blocks of ice becoming detached and falling on the lower level 
where we stood. After this we had to climb the aréte, a steep 
ridge of rocks forming the angle of the mountain, from which, 
owing to its exposed position, most of the snow was blown 
away. Much caution was necessary, for the rocks were very 
slippery with ice, and as rough and irregular as they could be. 
Here we disturbed a fine white eagle, which, after wheeling 
about in the cold thin air far above the mountain top, dis- 


| appeared in search of some still more remote and inaccessible 


abode. At length the ridge we were ascending became less 
steep an again embedded in snow; half-an-hour’s trudging 
through which brought us to the cairn at the summit. 
Throughout our way we had enjoyed increasingly fine views 











IO 

of the Piz Bernina, Rosegg, Capuchin, and other peaks of the 
group, and the magnificent glaciers with which their sides 
are loaded, but now we had reached the climax. ‘The 
extensive yet spotless plains of snow, and ponderous yet 
lovely masses of ice were of unsurpassed beauty ; while the 
mountain peaks, draped with virgin snow, make up in grace for 
what little they lose in altitude when compared to some other 
Alpine monsters. ‘lo the north and east an endless multitude 
of peaks rose beside and behind each other, so closely clustered, 
that they might have been numbered by thousands. At our 
feet on the north, in strong contrast to the wild scenes around, 
lay the green valley of the Engadine, with its placid opaque- 
looking lakes, and its many bright quiet villages nestling 
among the larch forests that fringe the surrounding mountain 
sides. We remained about an hour on the summit, resting 
and consuming a very welcome luncheon. ‘Then, a cloud 
obscuring the sun, it became so intensely cold that we were 
glad to start again. The whole party of nine were now 
connected by the rope, I being the last in the line except 
Gidum—Walther, the chief guide of Pontresina, taking the lead. 
We descended in an entirely different direction, avoiding the 
rocky ridge, and being frequently up to the middle in snow, 
verging on some concealed hole or crevice. However, we had 
full faith in our experienced leader, in spite of the circuitous 
route by which he took us, winding in and out between and 
around yawning crevices, hung with huge icicles, clear as 
crystal at the top, but dark and awful-looking below. At 
length Walther, finding a fair slope of snow before him, sat 
down, and signalling to us his followers, to do the same, gave 
himself a start with his axe, and off we all went at a tremen- 
dous pace, following as regularly in a groove as any train on its 
line of rails. The slide was short, perhaps 300 feet, but 
glorious fun, which my position at the tail of the party enabled 
me to enjoy to the utmost. After walking for some time by 
the fine glacier which streams from the summit towards the 
Engadine, then following the course of the stream from the 
same glacier over stony ground, we finally crossed the rich and 
shady pastures bordering on the level of the valley itself to the 
ruined village of Surlej, whence by a good char road carried 
across a narrow part of the pretty Lake of Silvaplana by means 
of a wooden bridge, we reached Silvaplana itself. Here we 
took a carriage to St. Moritz, and then passing the enormous 
Kurhaus and its long range of bath houses, our guide led us 
by a pretty and retired footpath, against which the lake 
rippled and plashed most musically, through woods and 
meadows back to Pontresina. 


THE DIAVOLEZZA, 


We were not so fortunate in the weather when we started for 
our next expedition. We had not got far along the Bernina 
road towards the Morteratsch glacier when heavy rain fell, and 
we had to seek shelter in a little box of an inn, close by the 
glacier, only open in summer, and of the slightest possible 
construction. Here we waited for an hour; then the rain 
ceasing, sallied out to examine the cavern from which the river 
issues at the glacier’s foot. Its size is very deceptive, for at a 
like distance the entrance looks as small as that to Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s den of lions in children’s pictures; and not till you are 
actually beneath the magnificent vault do you get an idea of 
its stately dimensions, which must be about eighty feet wide 
and twenty-five feet high. The shining surface of ice above 


and within is of a light transparent green at the outer edge, 
but gradually becomes darker, till lost in black inner distance. 
My companion narrowly escaped a knock on the head from a 
large stone dislodged as we approached the cavern. 


I doubt 
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the prudence of the guides permitting tourists to explore it, as 
there are immense quantities of these stones on the ice above, 
all of which must eventually fall. This glacier has accumulated 
more mountain débris than any other in Switzerland, its lower 


portion being completely buried in it. To reach the surface 
of the ice we had to bear away to the right on leaving the 
cavern, and scale the mountain-side for 150 feet or so. ‘The 
ice was rough, and we were occasionally obliged to take to the 
still rougher moraine. Once we had to hug the rocky side of 
Mont Pers, and proceed along the top of the moraine lying 
against that mountain. We passed several of the singular 
glacier waterfalls, where some swift surface stream rushes down 
a hole of unknown depth, through which it finds its way to the 
sub-glacial stream. We also passed many fine crevasses, which 
we tried to sound by hurling down pieces of rock. ‘To reach 
the Isla Persa,—a ridge of rocks rising from the glaciers, and 
forming a buttress to some of the western heights,—we had to 
make a considerable detour, winding outwards from the side 
of Mount Pers, with one branch of the glacier to the left, 
rising in fine pyramids piled high in fantastic confusion,—an- 
other in front, perhaps equally steep, but smooth as a board, 
save for some suspicious-looking creases on its upper portion, 
and three or four more towards the right, mounting among the 
rocks till lost in the clouds which vexatiously obscured the 
peak of the Bernina, the Rosegg, and other heights in that 
direction. Ascending for a short distance the smooth slope 
before us, we reached the highest practicable point of the steep 
and rocky Isla Persa, where an extremely rough scramble of 
half an hour over loose rocks brought us to the upper portion. 
The view from this point was one not easily surpassed. Clouds 
still obscured the Bernina and Rosegg; but the great Mor- 
teratsch glacier lay stretched before us, burying itself in the 
now distant woods and meadows from which we had traced it, 
while above and around on every side huge tributary ice-falls 
descended from the snowy peaks and rocky precipices, all 
forcing their way to the one great outlet. Close to us on the 
west was a beautifully pure dome of snow, on which I saw five 
men make a momentary appearance, specks on the otherwise 
spotless surface. ‘This was the base of the lofty height of the 
Bella Vista. Close to the*Isla, on the opposite side from that 
on which we had ascended, was the fine smooth Pers glacier ; 
and beyond it, extending to the boundless snows of the Palu, 
was the bare rocky ridge of Mont Pers. Most glorious of all 
was the graceful mass of the Piz Palu, whose triple peak 
showed unblemished in the calm, yet dazzling brilliancy of its 
load of eternal snow. The huge masses that hung on its side, 
and gradually bore down upon the more solidified ice-fields of 
the glaciers below, were furrowed in the most remarkable 
manner. Under a small rock in the nook we selected as our 
salle-a-manger, we found a bottle containing cards and other 
records—one a carte-de-visite portrait—of previous visitors ; 
some placed there two or three years previously. After lunch 
we once more took to the glacier, which we crossed in a direct 
line towards the rugged ridge of Mont Pers. The moraine, on 
the other side, must have been nearly one hundred feet in 
height next the mountain; and it required great caution in 
crossing, owing to the risk of detaching large rocks from their 
positions by disturbing their support from below. At the 
bottom of the deep gully between the moraine and the moun- 
tain-side was a large pool which looked inviting for a bath. 
The roughest part of the day’s walk was the ascent of the ridge 
itself, which took us nearly an hour, and was over loose rocks 
the whole time, and so steep, that it was surprising the rocks, 
being loose, could lie there at all. At almost every step we 
started a shower of them. When about two-thirds of the way 
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up, we again caught sight of the five men we had seen on the 
ridge of the Bella Vista, whom we now recognized as a party 
of experienced climbers returning from an expedition to the 
Piz Palu, on which we knew they had started at 12.30 A.M. 
We shouted to them, and distinctly heard their answer, in spite 
of the immense distance between us, so well does sound travel 
in these vast mountain amphitheatres. The view from the 
crest of the ridge of Mont Pers is even more splendid than 
that from the Isla Persa. ‘The vast snows of the Piz Palu are 
more developed, while (at least at the time of our visit, the 
clouds lying low at one or two points) there was no trace of 
verdure or foliage visible in any direction. To the east a tre- 
mendous slope of ice fell away far beneath us, under a sheer 
precipice, whose depth we tried to test by throwing fragments 
of rock over, all of which were dashed into a thousand pieces 
on reaching the ice. 
descending, we had to follow the rocky ridge for a short dis- 
tance to the south, to a point where the ice is nearly level with 
the top of the ridge. We made one false start, which brought 
us to the brink of a yawning crevice, to cross which we had to 
follow its edge to a spot where it was bridged over. From 
hence the descent was in a direct line over the ice; and a very 
extraordinary appearance it had, for the clouds lay so low, that 
we could not see the foot of the glacier, which had the appear- 
ance of terminating in the cloud itself. The ice was tolerably 
smooth, so we determined to try a glissade. My companion 


To gain the glacier for the purpose of | 


| 


| 


almost immediately got his alpenstock hung up in a rock, was | 


obliged to let go, and of course came to grief straightway. I 
went on merrily enough for a time, but attaining an uncon- 
trollable velocity, thought it advisable to come to grass—if so 


singularly inappropriate a figure of speech is permissible—of | 


my own accord. Perhaps it would have been more to the ad- 
vantage of my personal appearance if I had chosen a spot 
where there was a little less mud on the ice; but there was no 
time to be particular. I only stopped myself just before reach- 
ing the moraine, which, from its extraordinary size, and the 
difficulty of crossing it, is called the Diavolezza. Here we had 
to be more careful than ever, for at every movement it seemed 
as though we were going to bring the whole ponderous mass 
of rocks and stones down with us. ‘The footing, too, was as 
treacherous as possible,—a rock apparently firmly fixed often 
proving merely poised on a projecting knob of ice. It was a 
great relief to our aching knees when we paused for a few 
minutes’ rest on the soft turf forming the margin of the Dia- 
volezza Lake. This is small, but lies in a singularly well-formed 
basin, and the water is blue and beautifully pure. We saw in 
the extreme distance Lakes Bianco and Nero lying close to- 
gether on the summit of the Bernina Pass, the one emitting a 
stream of bright blue translucent water, the other opaque green 
and glacial. We had a two hours’ walk along the Bernina 
carriage-road back to Pontresina. 


TYROLESE MINSTRELS. 


This evening a grand concert of Tyrolean minstrels, in their | 


national costume, was announced, and just as supper was con- 
cluded two men (both blind) and two women, one middle-aged 
the other young, came into the dining-room and commenced 
their performance. ‘They all wore very broad-brimmed hats. 
The women had black velvet bodices over skirts of dark dull 
blue, and the men red waistcoats, nothing worth mention in 
the way of coats, and a species of tight-fitting leather gaiters. 
With but one exception all the songs were part songs, and very 
correctly given. ‘The voices were much too powerful for the 
room, and I cannot say that their quality of tone was particu- 
larly good—indeed, that of one of the men was extraordinarily 
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harsh. The solo was sung by the older man, who had de- 
cidedly the best voice of the party. He also played cleverly 
on the zither. ‘The women had an odd way of always standing 
with the left arm a-kimbo. One of the part songs introduced 
some dialogue. They repeated their performance in the guides’ 
room, whence we could hear vociferous applause. 


rHE HEAD IN THE SNOW, 


Strolled through the woods to a plateau about a third of the 
way up to the peak of the Languard, commanding a fine view 
of the Palu and its splendid snows, just a glimpse of the Piz 
Bernina and the Piz Zupo peeping round the corner of the 
intervening peak of Mont Pers, and a pretty full view of the 
Corvatsch and Rosegg glacier. ‘The Languard, itself a very 
fine peak, was behind us. There is a singular and remarkably 
perfect delineation of a face in the mass of snow lying above 
the Rosegg glacier, formed by dark rocks protruding through 
the snow, and called “the Capuchin,” from its supposed 
similitude to a monk of that order. I cannot say that this is 
any compliment to the brotherhood, especially as the pheno- 
menon has also received the name of “the gorilla,” which is 
much more descriptive. An intentional portrait of that 
modern monster could hardly have been more exact. 


A VILLAGE DOCTOR’S HOME. 

The Fluéla Pass is the most uninteresting I have ever 
crossed; the scenery the same in character as that of the 
Albula, but infinitely inferior. On the top is a similar singu- 
larity to the two lakes on the Bernina—a lake of pure, almost 
emerald, crystal water on one side of the road, and one of cold 
opaque light green on the other. «The stream from the glacier 
which feeds these lakes must be subterranean, as it Is not 
visible. The vale of Davos, which we reached about twelve, 
has a great reputation for mildness of climate, and is therefore 
much resorted to by persons with chest diseases, though very 
little by tourists. Accordingly, we found that the only hotel in 
Davos-aux-Platz (the principal village in the valley) is also a 
Kurhaus, aud was quite full of patients, su that we had to be 
accommodated in the house of one of the doctors. This was 
quite a curiosity in its way. Passing through the front door 
you enter a vaulted passage, whose cemented floor was much 
decayed and very dirty, and whose walls had at one time been 
whitewashed. The door of a room to the right bore the 
doctor’s name on a brass plate. To the left, at the foot of the 
stairs leading to the bedroom floor, was the kitchen. The 
stairs might have been stone, but were too dark for me to dis- 
tinguish more than that they were very narrow, damp, and 
dirty. The walls and ceiling of our own room, which was of 
good size, were of plain deal, the furniture humble and scanty, 
but a contrast to all its surroundings, from being clean ; a door 
opened from this floor into a large hay-loft adjoining. The 
view from the windows, of undulating meadows dotted with 
numerous chalets, and sheltered by hanging woods on mountain 
sides, was thoroughly Swiss and pretty. We took our meals at 
the inn, and were pretty well served, though the boisterous 
mirth of the “ patients” made the public room intolerable, and 
induced us to record our opinion of them in the visitors’ book 
in pretty strong terms. The courtyard contained a cistern fed 
by a fountain, in which some live trout awaited the demands of 
travellers’ appetites. We left Davos at about seven on a beau- 
tifully clear morning. Passing through Dorfli we coasted the 
waters of the Davoser See, sparkling in the sun, and then 
ascended a thickly-wooded hill, separating the Davos Thal from 
the Prattigau, and on which the chapel of S. Wolfgang stands. 
The descent is very steep. At the foot of the hill hes Klosters, 
To the 


south- 


a thoroughly Swiss village of wooden houses. 
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east stretched the lov ely U Urreina Thal, and the splendid shatlen 
of the “Silvretta” group closed the head of the valley. At 
many places on our route we saw traces of the recent heavy 
rains. Klosters, though not lying low, had been deluged by 
swollen torrents from neighbouring heights, which had left in 
the road a deposit of earth and rock five feet deep, requiring 
to be cut through before there was again a way practicable for 
vehicles. The road now turns west, descending the valley of 
the Prattigau. It is constructed on the northern slopes of the 
mountains, and in some places had been completely washed 
away; in others bridges over the torrents were destroyed, and 
artificial embankments of solid masonry so shaken as to require 
rebuilding ; altogether we must have seen 200 men engaged in 
restoring. Further on was Schiers, a village in which women 
enjoy the privilege of receiving the sacrament before men, 
in memory of their gallant conduct in the field against the 
Austrians. 





* 


REVIEWS. 


English and Scotch Historical Ballads. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Glossary, for the Use of Schools, by 
ARTHUR MiLMaN, M.A., late Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1871. 


There is the same difference between poems as between 
flowers. Some require careful cultivation, others are scattered 
over the face of the earth by the hand of nature. Epic poems, 
odes, idyls, sonnets, are matured by “art and man’s device,” 
and are found only in the gardens of literature. Ballads, on 
the other hand, are like the flowers which spring up from the 
small seeds to which nature has given wings of down, by which 
they are wafted far and wide on every breath of wind. They 
are the earliest growth of every nation ; and, generally, their 
authorship is as little known as the names of those who first 
sowed violets and primroses, supposing that these are not 
indigenous. Like the wild flowers also, ballads “ expire,” as 
Mr. Milman observes, “in the broad field of cultivation.” 
But the botanist loves the spoils of the woods and the hedges ; 
the scholar equally delights in the early songs of a nation, 
and by their means he classifies the thoughts and feelings 
which mark its past and still influence its present character. 
Mr. Milman, with a scholar’s instinct, has seized upon a very 
beautiful definition of popular poetry, and illustrated it by 
twenty-five carefully ‘selected and ably annotated ballads. 
“Popular poetry,” says the German author whom he quotes, 
‘‘is that which has had its origin among, and has emanated 
from the people, which has been vivified by its joys, watered 
by its tears, and which, when returning again, as it were, to the 
soil whence it was drawn, has largely influenced its character.” 
The Quarterly Review, he tells us, has remarked that “ It must 
strike the popular eye, cleave to the popular ear, stir the 
popular heart ;” and he sagaciously adds: “If it has indeed 
fulfilled all these conditions it would seem as if it might be 
empioyed for purposes of education even at the present time.” 
We cordially agree with him. In common, we doubt not, with 


very many of our readers, we can well remember the impres- 
sion which the first reading of ‘‘ Chevy Chase” made upon us. 
Nor can we take a better instance than this noble ballad in 
order to illustrate the value of the book before us. Mr. 
Milman has not told us the steps he took to obtain the best 
text, but the importance of what he has done will be clearly 
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seen if we compare the copy a - Chevy Chase” which 
Addison used, and “ The Hunting of the Cheviot ” as it is given 
in this volume. ‘ Chevy Chase” and the “ Battle of Otterburne ” 
are two versions, “the former the more mythical,” of the same 
event. 


“ This was the hunting of the cheviot ; 
That tear begane this spurn : 
Old men that knowen the grounde well enough 
Call it the battell of Otterburne.” 


In passing, we give the note on the second line—“ This 
is said to be a proverb, that tearing or pulling occasioned 
his spurn or kicks.” 

Of the Battle of Otterburne we have first Froissart’s account, 
then the English, and next the Scotch version. “‘ The Hunting 
of the Cheviot ” is in two “ Fyts.” Addison, in Nos. 70, 74, has 
given us “a critick upon it,” quoting with sympathetic ardour 
Sir Philip Sydney’s remark: “I never heard the old song of 
Piercy and Douglas, that I found not my heart more moved 
than with a trumpet.” Addison’s copy, however, was a mo- 
dernised version ; and we are half amused and half sorrowful 
to find that his talents and his keen perception of moral beauty 
were not exercised on the original, as Mr. Milman gives it. 
Acutely enough Addison observes that the Homeric poems were 
intended to foster a spirit of unity amongst the Grecian states, 
and adds :— 


“ At the time this poem was written the dissensions of the barons, 
who were then so many petty princes, ran very high, and produced 
unspeakable calamities to the country. The poet, to deter men from 
such unnatural contentions, describes a bloody battle and dreadful 
scene of death, occasioned by the mutual feuds which reigned in the 
families of an English and Scotch nobleman. That he designed 
this for the instruction of his poem we may learn from his four last 
lines :— 


* God save the King and bless the land, 
In Plenty, Joy, and Peace : 
And grant henceforth that foul debate 
’Twixt noblemen may cease.” 


This may be very true, but it is neither poetry nor is it 
Chevy Chase. Instead of this tame doggrel, for which the 
modernizer of the poem had not the least warrant, the four 
last lines are— 


“ Jesu Christ our balys bete, 
And to the blys us bring ! 
This was the hunting of the chevyat ; 
God send us good ending !” 


From the Glossary we learn that da/ys d/ete means, amend 
our misfortune ; and it is capped by a verse from Chaucer :— 


“God send every good man bote of his bale.” 


A very different paper indeed might have been embalmed 
in the “Spectator” had the piety and vigorous language of the 
original bard of the “ Hunting of the Chevyat”” been the theme 
of Addison’s meditations. Mr. Milman will have the gratifi- 
cation of feeling that for school-boys he has provided materials 
which Addison would have envied ; and of having presented 
to us these old ballads not only in their integrity, but with an 
apparatus for the interpretation of them which will greatly 
contribute to their value as instruments of education and 
sources of influence. 

After a microscopic examination of the notes and glossary 
we have found one point on which we differ from the editor. 
“‘ A pardoner, or dishonest vender of relics, is made to attribute 
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miraculous power to the rope which hanged Johnnie Armstrong,” 
in these words :— 
“ The corde’s baith grit and lang 
Quhilt hangit Johnie Armstrang 
Of good hempt, soft and sound. 
Gude haly pepil, I stand ford, 
Wha evir beis hangit in this cord, 
Neidis never to be drowned.” 
Is it not simply a sly allusion to the proverb which comforts 
those who are “born to be hanged” with the assurance that 
they “ will never be drowned ?” 


How to Kill Fenianism and Ribbonism, Dedicated to the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. London: Alfred Boot. 
1871. 

Mr. Francis Fowler's practical proposition for the solution 


of the Irish difficulty consists in an organized system of 


premiums to be awarded by the Government to the best cul- 

tivated farm or holding of small extent. Healthy competition 

would, he thinks, take the place of mad political animosity, 

and a death-blow be given to discontent, indolence, reckless- 

ness, and disloyalty. 

Fairy Life and Fairy Land; a Lyric Poem. \. Booth, 307, 
Regent Street. 

This Lyric Poem, which is longer than Lallah Rookh, pur- 
ports to have been communicated in substance by Titania, 
through the agency of her secretary, Thomas of Ercildoune, 
sometime of Eildon, Scotland, and called, when inhabiting 
this earth, the Rhymer and True Thomas. It is a fanciful and 
imaginative poem, descriptive, not of the Vale of Cashmere, 
but of “the lovely land of Cintra and its surroundings, ex- 
tending as far as Lisbon, on the one hand, and to Mafra and 
Ericeira on the other.” As our readers are aware, the neigh- 
bourhood of Cintra is consecrated to the Muses, being glanced 
at by Lord Byron in the first canto of his “ Childe Harold.” 
Southey, too, meant to make it the theme of a long poem; 
but though he spent a year at Cintra, his purpose was never 
actually realized. ‘Tennyson visited Cintra, but he failed to be 
inspired by it, leaving the ground thereby open to the author 
of this present work, who unfortunately is anonymous, and who 
gives the following account of his poetical effort :— 

“The writer of these lines, long resident at Cintra and Lisbon, 
has had the void filled up by Titania herself, the Queen of Fairy- 
land, who is declared to have one of her royal residences at Cintra, 
and to have dictated its contents to her Court in the intervals of 
fairy banquets and other delights during an interval of three days 
and three nights.” 

The poem is partly descriptive and partly imaginative ; but 
even where the latter element most prevails, the Muse adheres 
to fact. Thus, in describing the interior of the Palacio of 
Montserrat,—once the abode of Beckford, and now the occa- 
sional residence of an English gentleman,—when Titania sets 
down the whole number of arches as 5333, and that of the 
columns at 634, she is not guilty, as we are warned, of any ex- 
aggeration. So, also, in discoursing of metaphysics, magnetism, 
theology, and the vast domain of spiritualism, though dealing 
with the realms of imagination, the author claims, not to have 
“drawn upon his imagination” in the popular sense of the 
term. 

As a specimen of our author’s poetical powers, we give the 
following description of Lisbon :— 

“ Mark the Rock of Lisbon well, 
Grim and wave-wash’d sentinel ! 
Seems as though he did understand 
This furthest point of western land : 
In Europe’s classic boundary. 
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He did guard and keep the key, 
And must watch with sleepless eye 
’Gainst foreign foe or mining sea ! 
Thence, south and east, full many a rood, 
Old Tagus pours his lordly flood ; 
His spacious mouth, so vast, so wide, 
Gleams like bay of Ocean’s tide. 
His backward course the eye can guess 
By sloping hills, bright villages, 
Old ruin’d convents desolate, 
And modern mansion’s fair estate ; 
Cascaés, and the modest fort 
St. Julian, and at distance short, 
Across the deep Bugeis bold, 
Quaintly castellated hold, 
Like warning Faro, fair and brave, 
Emerging from the circling wave !” 

It should be added that the volume is adorned with six 
charming photographs, which give a most favourable impression 
of the scenery around Cintra; and we believe that we are 
guilty of no breach of confidence when we add, that fifty copies 
of the work have been printed on large paper, in quarto, as a 
livre de luxe, for the author’s own personal friends. In these 
copies the photographs are increased to eighteen in number, 
Memories of French Palaces. By A. E. Cuartuice. Bradbury, 

Evans, and Co. 1871. 

If we remember right, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, on returning from 
this country to America, published an account of her visit 
under the title of “Sunny Memories.” ‘The present work in 
parts is equally “sunny ;” but the sunshine is not unmixed 
with clouds, presenting us with a. chequered retrospect of the 
abodes of French royalty and French Cesarism, too aptly 
symbolical, in their recent destruction and desecration by vul 
gar “ Communists” and vile “ Philosophes,” of the changes and 
chances which are incident alike to pulaces and thrones and 
friendships, and, in a word, all mortal things. When the low 
Parisian mob, blindly led on by their “ philosophe ” 
who in turn were inspired by Voltaire and his infidel crew, 
caroused, and held their concert in the Tuileries, it is a pity 
that they could not have had read to them some of the touching 
passages which this book contains, and which might perhaps 
have touched a tender chord in their truculent breasts, and 
led them to spare a building consecrated to such noble “ mem- 
ories.” But no; Frenchmen, if they are not good men, are 
tigers—not to say devils; and we doubt whether even the 
pathos of Mr. Challice could have averted that “ destiny” 
which in a few short days laid the proud pile in ashes. There 
is an old Latin proverb which says “ Tigris tigridem non edit ;” 
but even this adage was set at nought by these ruthless ** philo 
sophes ;” and we may ask, if they did not shrink from cowardly 
shedding the blood of innocent French clergymen and harmless 
French nuns, how was it likely that the “demoralized” crew 
would spare the Palaces of their once fair and noble city ? 

However, happily, we have to do at present not with French 
men, but with French Padaces. Let us then pass to our work, 
merely premising that the book—whether it is written by a 
male or a female pen—is composed in a very charming style ; 
free from any thing of a mere topographical and antiquarian 
character ; lively, pleasant, chatty, and picturesque ; full of soul 
stirring incident, and rich in biographical reminiscences. The 
princely chateau of Le Grand Monarque at Versailles, St. Ger- 
main—the home of our own Stuarts, in their weary century of 
exile—the Louvre and the Tuileries, those twin glories of 


guides, 


Paris, St. Cloud, and Malmaison, so rich in memories of 
Napoleon and Josephine, Fontainebleau, with its histori 
antecedents, Compiégne with its forest glades, and hunting 
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parties, and lastly, the Elysée and the Palais Royal,—the 
homes of luxury, and the scenes of so much sensuality, are 
each and all vividly depicted ; and most of them are accom- 
panied by charming illustrations on the wood, two of which— 
those of the Louvre and Le Petit Trianon, by the courtesy of 
the publishers, Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, and Co., adorn cur 
pages. We only wish that Mr. Challice had extended the range 
of his observation, and included in the scope of his book the 
Chateaux of Meudon and of Eu, and the magnificent edifices 
which we associate with Blois and other provincial cities. 
However, as one of those books in which the French excel so 
much, and in which our countrymen and countrywomen fall 
so short—we mean the class known as “ Ana”—the “ Memo- 
ries of French Palaces” can scarcely fail to prove one of the 
successes of the season. 

It is well known that the Trianons were erected by Louis 
XIV. upon the site of a fairy-like pleasure-house built of por- 
celain, which had been raised by Madame la Marquise de 
Montespan. Although Trianon was, during the reign of Louis 
XIV. a favourite resort, famous for its horticultural beauties, it 
became still more celebrated under his successor; for thither 
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“ Married when a child (says she) I was still young when I 
became a childless widow, mourning the memory of the time when 


Louis XV. was about to start from Versailles when the would-be | 


regicide, Damiens, made an attempt on the life of that “ well- 
beloved” monarch ; and it was from a visit to Trianon that the 
same king, in his old age, returned to die of the small-pox at 
Versailles, in 1774. Trianon—or as it is called “le Chateau 


du petit Trianon”—was subsequently presented to Marie | 


Antoinette by her husband, soon after his accession to the 
throne. 


Marie Antoinette, “ petite reine de vingt ans,” loved | 


flowers ; the king, her consort, then called by his subjects | 


“The Desired,” had just begun to manifest sympathy with the 
simple tastes of her girlhood, which still clung to her ; and his 
gift to her of the Little Trianon marked a doubly new epoch 
in her life ; for if, in 1774, as our author tells us, ‘“‘ Louis XVI. 
was, as he declared, ‘too young to reign,’ he certainly was 
too young to be married four years before that date, and it was 
not until he was proclaimed king that he awoke to a sense of 
his responsibility as a husband.” 

Long neglected as Dauphiness, Marie Antoinette suddenly 
found herself a powerful queen, and a beloved wife ; she had 
previously been much coerced by the Court conventionality of 
Versailles, and traditional etiquette, wearisome at her age, had 
there trammelled her in matters of custom and costume. These 
were still essential for her to observe when, en grande tenue, 
before the world; but in retreat at the little chateau of 
Trianon, she enjoyed an immunity from the regal splendour of 
Versailles, and revelled in a sense of liberty new to her. “In 
a white muslin dress, a straw hat, a fichu of gauze, and with 
her luxuriant fair hair, unpowdered and unbound, appeared the 
Queen of France in her daily domestic life at Trianon, where 
she liked to fancy herself a farmer’s wife. She cultivated 
flowers, she fished in the lake, she milked cows, she invited 
her courtiers to share her pastoral pleasures; she acted, in 
private theatricals, the part of a shepherdess; she illustrated 
Rousseau’s rural scenes in a way that to behold would have 
mitigated that proscribed republican’s sarcasm on royal per- 
formers ; she reconciled the king to the ‘ Devin du village, and 
so far overcame his former educational shyness, his ascetic 
prejudices, as to induce him to take a prominent part on the 
stage of Trianon.” At Trianon, however, it was not all pastoral 
pleasure. It was there that Marie Antoinette first declared her 
happiness in the society of the Princesse de Lamballa, and 
that in a way which did credit to her own heart. The words 
of the princess herself upon this point, as quoted by Mr. 
Challice, are these :— 





I was a wife. Shut up with my sorrow, and retired from the world 
with my husband’s father, the aged and pious Duc de Penthiévre 
(ancestor of the Orleans family), I strove to compensate to him for 
the loss of his son. By works of charity we sought to console our- 
selves ; but through the clouds of this mournful existence a new 
star beamed suddenly on me. As a messenger from heaven, came 
the young and beauteous Queen Marie Antoinette, addressing me 
in the softest tones of compassion. It was during that hard winter, 
when the poor were perishing for want of fuel and bread, that she 
thus visited me, and sought to soothe my sorrow by asking me to 
help her in mitigating the miseries of others. I loved her from 
the moment I first welcomed her, and she was unwearied in her 
attempts to lighten the affliction of an old man and a heart-broken 
woman, sinking beneath the weight of grief. 

“ Sledges were just then introduced in France—(those who tra- 
velled in them wore masks)—and by this mode of conveyance the 
Queen, the Duchesse d’Orleans, the Duc de Penthiévre, and myself 
visited poor families who were starving. Returning from one of 
these expeditions, the Queen said to me, ‘ The king is out hunting 
to-day, not the stag, but wood for the poor ; he will not come home 
to Trianon until he has sent his prey to Paris.’ And then she in- 
vited my father-in-law and me to dine with her and the Princess 
Elizabeth, the king’s sister, at Trianon. My father-in-law excused 
himself, and I went alone—sad as usual. 

“ After dinner the Queen said to me, ‘ The King and his sister 
Elizabeth desire, as I do, Princess, that you take up your abode 
with us at Versailles, what say you?’ 

“ Thanking her Majesty and Madame Elizabeth, I declared that 
the state of my health and spirits rendered it impossible for me to 
respond worthily to the favour with which they honoured me ; and 
as I spoke my tears flowed. With the graciousness peculiar to her, 
the Queen took my hand, and dried my tears with her handker- 
chief. And then she said, ‘I am about to re-establish a long-sup- 
pressed office in my household, and the one who holds it must be 
near my person. I only hope that the appointment may contribute 
to the happiness of some estimable individual.’ I replied that none 
could be otherwise than happy near one so generous and benevolent 
as herself. The Queen then merely said affably, ‘Well, if you 
really think so my hope will be realised, and Madame Elizabeth 
laughed. Three or four days afterwards I-dined again, as before, 
at Trianon, and then, to my astonishment, the Queen and Madame 
Elizabeth told me that, with ‘the glad consent of the king,’ I was 
appointed superintendent of her Majesty’s household. ‘ Versailles,’ 
said the Queen, ‘I believe to be a more suitable abode for you than 
the gloomy chateau of the Duc de Penthiévre. May the friendship 
which unites us contribute from this day forth to our mutual hap- 
piness” Her Majesty then took my hand, as also did Madame 
Elizabeth, saying to the Queen, ‘Ah! dear sister, you must allow a 
trio in this concert of friendship.’” 


The friendship thus formed at Trianon was lifelong, earnest, 
and, what is most rare, harmonious to the last, though long 
tried by cruel circumstances adverse to it—tested by imprison- 
ment and adversity, it was consummated in death. 

When Marie Antoinette received the gift of Trianon from 
her husband, an absurd rumour was set on foot in Paris that 
she intended to call it “The Little Vienna,” or “Schcenbrunn,” 
in compliment to her native land; but these rumours were 
only received by the queen with expressions of indignant 
astonishment, that she should call a royal residence of France, 
and the gift to her of the King of France, by an Austrian 
name; but, ere many years were over, she had far worse cause 
to weep bitterly at ‘Trianon for far worse aspersions, and to 
exclaim in anguish of heart, “It is neither the bowl nor the 
dagger that I fear, for I am doomed to be assassinated by the 
more deadly and cowardly inventions of anonymous calumny.” 

One of the first moments when this conviction assailed the 
queen was when Cardinal de Rohan, the political enemy who 


, by crafty dealings with the Cabinet of Vienna had worked 
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evil to her in the first days of her marriage, suddenly re- 
appeared before her in the illuminated gardens of Trianon, at 
a féte she was there giving in honour of the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Russia, the son and daughter-in-law of Catherine 
II. For some years past the cardinal had been banished from 
Versailles. Disguised, and having obtained the watchword for 
the night, his eminence gained admission to the gardens of 
Trianon ; and just as the queen, accompanied by her imperial 
guests, was about to pass the spot where he stood, he dropped 
his cloak, and the evil genius of Marie Antoinette—at least 
dreaded by her as such—reappeared before her. She regained 
her presence of mind at the moment; but not long afterwards 
she found herself, through his instrumentality, implicated in 
the cause celebre of the Diamond Necklace—that notorious and 
nefarious transaction by which, through means of letters forged 
in her Majesty’s name, the crown jewellers had been irre- 
trievably robbed. The king himself took infinite pains to 
investigate the matter thoroughly, and the innocence of the 
queen was triumphantly proved; but, although the cardinal, 
his frotégé, Cagliostro, and the infamous Madame Lamotte 
were punished at the time, they found means, more or less, to 
evade public opprobrium, and the queen was eventually made 
their victim. 

Years afterwards, when Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
and most of the guests at the /é/es given at Trianon, had died 
on the scaffold, it was still vividly present to the memory of 
Louis XVIIL., recalled to France in old age from long exile. 
Versailles was then desolate, and Trianon was revolu- 
tionized beyond his power to restore; but the king found a 
melancholy pleasure in revisiting the once splendid scenes of 
his long-past youth, and at Trianon especially the vision of his 
sister-in-law, Marie Antoinette—bright, happy, unprophetic of 
the dark destiny awaiting her—rose up before him. 

After the divorce of Josephine, in 1809, Napoleon sought a 
refuge at Trianon, whilst Josephine herself repaired to Mal- 
maison, the next of the imperial residences introduced by Mr. 
Challice into his ‘“ Memories.” Having been led to speak 
somewhat fully of the Little Trianon, we are compelled to con- 
fine ourselves merely to asummary of the notices of the Louvre 
and the Tuileries, both of which places are detailed at length 
by our author. These edifices, as all the world knows, are 
situated on the right bank of the Seine, between it and the Rue 
de Rivoli. The two piles of buildings were completed and 
harmonized under the second Empire. They occupy with their 
enclosures an area of nearly sixty acres, and may be said to 
form almost one single palace of supreme splendour and mag- 
nitude. The Louvre consists, or, at all events, consisted till 
the other day, of an old and a new Louvre. The old Louvre 
forms nearly a square 576 feet long and 538 wide, enclosing a 
quadrangle of about 400 feet square, and containing a vast 
collection of sculptures, paintings, and other works ofart. The 
eastern facade, looking towards the church of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois, is a colonnade of twenty-eight coupled Corinthian 
columns, and is one of the finest works of architecture of any 
age or country. ‘The new Louvre was inaugurated August 17, 
1857, and consists of two lateral piles of buildings projecting 
at right angles from the two parallel galleries which join the old 
Louvre to the Tuileries, and forming the eastern boundary of 
the Place du Carrousel. These present on the east side a 
frontage of nearly 300 feet intersected by three grand pavilions, 
containing space for Government offices, the library, and exhi- 
bitions of fine arts. On the other side of the square are 
galleries set apart for periodical exhibitions of the works of 
living artists. The Louvre was originally a hunting lodge, and 
was converted by Philippe Augustus into a feudal fortress about 
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the year 1200. His successors, especially Henri II. and 
Catherine de Medicis, added to it ; and here, in 1572, Margaret 
de Valois was married to the King of Navarre. From one of 
the windows Charles IX. fired upon the Huguenots, and in one 
of the rooms Henry IV. lay in state after his assassination 
by Ravaillac. Louis XIV. brought Bernini from Italy to com- 
plete the palace ; but it was a Frenchman, Claude Perrault, who 
built the east front and its glorious colonnade. Louis XIV. left 
the Louvre unfinished, a large part of it even standing unroofed 
down to the time of Napoleon I., who converted the palace 
into a national museum, into which he gathered both the art 
treasures of France and all the spoils of his early victorious 
campaigns. At the Restoration most of these spoils were 
returned to the countries that owned them ; but the treasures 
which remained and those which have since been added make 
the Louvre one of the first museums and galleries in the world. 
As regards numbers of works of art, it is certainly the largest, 
and many persons have thought it on the whole the finest, 
though in Italian art it must yield to the Vatican and Florence ; 
in Dutch, to the Hague, Amsterdam, and Antwerp ; in Roman 
antiquities, to the museums of the Capitol and Vatican at 
Rome, and to that of Naples; and in Greek sculpture, to the 
British Museum. Under the late Emperor the whole collection 
was rearranged, excellent catalogues were published, and very 
great additions made in every department. The magnificent 
collections of the Marquis Campana, of Rome, were purchased 
in 1861 for nearly 200,000/7., and form the most important 
portion of the Musée Napoléon III. We hardly dare to think 
how narrow was the escape which all these treasures had but a 
few short weeks ago, not from Prussian soldiers, but from the 
hands of French parricides, and from those “ pAi/osophes” who 
skulk in London garrets, while encouraging the Parisian popu- 
lace to parricidal measures. 

Although the Louvre escaped, as it did, utter destruction 
in the recent terrible catastrophe in Paris, the same has not 
been the case with the Tuileries, of which buildings, as our 
readers are aware, scarcely a vestige remains but blackened 
and tottering walls. The facade of the Tuileries was nearly 
1000 feet long, irregular in architecture, but picturesque and 
imposing from its mass. The centre and the north and south 
wings were called respectively the Pavillon de l’Horloge, the 
Pavillon de Flore, and the Pavillon Marsan. Here Molitre’s 
-syché and the Comédie Frangaise were played, and Voltaire was 
publicly crowned in the old Salle des Machines, on the site of 
which was built Napoleon III.’s theatre and chapel. Under 
the late Empire, by the permission of M. l’Adjutant-Géneéral, 
the Tuileries was shown to visitors. The State staircase led 
to the Salle de la Paix, a white and gold ball-room, which in 
its turn led to the Salle des Maréchaux, which extended the 
whole depth of the Palace and the height of two floors, and 
was one of the most splendid and gorgeously decorated halls 
in Paris. On the walls were ranged the busts of Marshals and 
Generals ; the ceiling was exquisitely carved and painted, the 
four caryatides being copied from those by Jean Goujon in 
the Louvre. These saloons were fitted up by Louis Philippe, 
and there was a fine view from their windows towards the Arc 
de l’Etoile. Here assembled the gay crowds which set the 
fashions to all woman-kind, and made the Tuileries balls 
famous throughout the world. Doors led from the Salle des 
Maréchaux, on the right, to the private apartments of the 
Emperor and Empress, on the left through the Salle du Pre- 
mier Consul, used as a card-room ; the Salle d’Apollon; the 
Salle du Tréne, where a new throne replaced that burnt by 
the mob in 1848, and the Galerie de Diane, the Imperial 
dining-room. 
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The waned on which the Tuileries stood, once a tile- ane 
was bought by Francis I. to please his mother, | 
Savoie, who thought the a air better than that at the Palais des 


Tournelles. Catherine ; 
de Medicis, with De- 
lorme for her architect, 
began the new edifice ; 
Henri IV. built the 
large wing towards the 
Quai, Louis XIV. the 
corresponding one on 
the side of the Rue 
de Rivoli, and Louis 
Philippe that part 
which is on the nght 
of the centre. Until 
of late years the Tuile- 
ries was seldom used 
as a Royal residence. 
Neither Catherine de 
Medicis nor her sons 
ever lived there, Henry 
1V. only as a visitor, 
Louis XIV. on occa- 
sions of banquets, 
Louis XV. as a minor, 
and Louis XVI. as a 
prisoner. In the revo- 
lution of 1830 the 
Tuileries was sacked 
and the furniture plun- 
dered or destroyed ; it 


was restored to its splendour by 
lived the Citizen King until the 24th of February, 1848, when 


with the Queen 
and _ his family 
hefled along the 
river terrace of 
the gardens to 
the Place de 
la Concorde, 
where he en 
tered a carriage 
and escaped to 
the coast. The 
mob broke into 
the Palace, car- 
rying away the 
throne, which 
they burnt in 
the Place de la 
Bastille, = and 
doing other da- 
mage. <A party 
of ruffians esta- 
blished  them- 
selves in the 
Royal apart 
ments, drinking 
from the cellars 
for ten days. | 
The Tuileries 


then became a Hospital for the wounded, an Exhibition of 
the home of Napoleon III. 


Pictures, and, since 1851, 
flight of the Empress, the finding of the Secret Papers, and ! dren, we very heartily commend it. 
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works, and, above 








the concerts given by the vile Commune, are its last historic al 
episodes before its final destruction by the Communists. For 
the other reminiscences of this noble edifice, we must be con- 


tent to refer our readers 
to Mr. Challice’s plea- 
sant and _ interesting 
pages. 


The Church's Work 
among the People: 
a Sermon Preached 
before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford 
on the Second Sun- 
day in Lent, 1871. 
By the Rev. R. 
H. Baynes, M.A. 
London: Houl- 
ston. Oxford : 
Shrimpton. 


An earnest and elo- 
quent appeal from the 
Vicar of Coventry to 
the Church of Eng- 
land, urging her to 
more vigorous efforts 
and a deeper sense of 
her _ responsibilities. 
United action of clergy 
and laity, daily ser- 
vices, increased hearti- 
ness in charitable 


all things, free intercourse between pastors 
and people, will secure for the Church of England that hold 


over the affec- 
tions of the na- 
tion which is 
now assailed by 
many enemies. 


Mamma’s 
Echoes for her 
Little Ones, or 
Reading by 
Sound. By KE. 
SMITH. With 
numerous il- 
lustrations. 
London 
Houlstonand 
Sons. 1871. 

Whether read- 
ing made easy 
will ever be fully 
realized is more 
than doubtful, 
but every effort 
to smooth the 
first steps in 
education is 
|most valuable. 

The compiler 


of this little manual has evidently brought skill and experience 


The | to her work; and, sympathizing both with teachers and chil- 
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Mammadia. I, Warne 


and Co. 


Popularly described by I. FiGuier. 
1571. 


This work, as we are warned in a prefatory note, does not 
profess to be a complete account of the Mammalia, but a 
popular description of their various orders. It commences 
with the Monotremata, Marsupiata, and Cetacea ; then passes 
on through the Amphibia, and Pachydermata, to the Rumi- 
nantia, Edentata, Carnivora, Rodentia, Insectivora, Cheir- 
optera, and concludes with the Quadrumana. Each of these 
orders is illustrated by typical examples ; very many, if not 
most, of these are presented to the eye in a series of wood- 
cuts, among which, if a few are rather hard and stiff, by far the 
larger part are delightfully rendered, ample justice being done 


book. It is distinctly popular in its plan, and with that plan 
its execution is in perfect harmony. We have borrowed from 
his pages, by the kind permission of the publishers, Messrs. 
Warne, a few illustrations, which will serve to give our readers 
some idea of the work itself, which abounds with pictorial 
treasures. Writing of the Angora goat, M. Figuier, as a 
Frenchman, very naturally dwells on the fact that of all 
foreign species it is the one which might be most advan 
tageously propagated in France, where it already appears cer- 
tain to become a source of wealth to the inhabitants of the 
mountainous districts. “ It gives,” he tells us, “ as much milk 
as the European goat, and its fleece is composed of long and 
fine wool, which preserves all its lustre after it is dyed. ‘This 
and is often mistaken for silk, for it possesses 


wool resembles, 





MERINO SHEEP ¢ 
(From Figuier 


to that softness which is so characteristic of the better kind of 
the wood engraver’s art. 

The introductory chapter, on Mammalia in general, is very 
well adapted to its purpose, consisting, as it does, of some 
general principles, not too abstract or too remote from sensation 
to be comprehended by youthful readers. As for example, 
they are told that ‘‘The seeing apparatus is in general more 
developed in the Mammalia which prowl by night, than in 
those which seek their food by day.” Again, ‘The more 
timid and weak the animal, the finer is its sense of hearing "— 
rules which, even alone, go far to show the presence of what 
is known as “ design” in the Creator of the animal kingdom. 

It would be foreign to our purpose here to enter into dis 


quisition upon the more technical portion of M. Figuier’s | 
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the brilliancy of the latter, and in the hands of the dyer will 
take the same shades. It is superior to the best wools for the 
fabrication of woollen velvet ; beautiful light fabrics also are 
made from it, which are called in the trade ‘ Zephyr cloths.’ 

M. Figuier’s “Chapter on will naturally be most 
attractive, especially to young people; and we must own that 
he has done justice to his subject, from the Dog of Ulysses, 
down to the Dogs of Mount St. Bernard, both in his letter 
press and his illustrations. From among the latter we take a 
very admirable sketch of two dogs of the shepherds in the 
Pyrenees, which are most sagacious and noble animals. The 
rest of our illustrations do not call for any special remark ; 
but we can cordially recommend the work as a most agreeable 
companion for both old and young. 
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is less justice done to the three able, ill-treated French officers, 
Labourdonnais, Dupleix, and Lally. Justly does Mr. Marsh- 
man observe,— 

“ The French Government, in the course of fifteen years, destroyed 
three of their most eminent citizens, who had laboured with un- 
exampled zeal and the highest patriotism to promote the national 
interests; and the expulsion of the French Company from the 
shores of India ceases to raise any emotion of regret when it is 
viewed as the just retribution of their iniquitous proceedings.” 


Volume I. closes with the recall of Warren Hastings, and 
the commencement of his impeachment on the 2oth June, 
1785. ‘The seven years’ trial reduced him to poverty, but 
“ conferred,” says Mr. Marshman, “immortality on his name.” 

The Regulating Act of 1773, by which the office of Governor- 
General was created, so restricted his power as to render it 
ineffective. Responsible for the safety of India, he had but 
one vote in the Council, and might at any time be overruled 
by his colleagues. ‘To this anomalous clause, Mr. Marshman 
considers that the distractions of Hastings’s administration are, 
in a great measure, to be attributed. ‘Through its operation 
the proceedings of Government were frequently brought to a 
dead-lock. ‘This injurious obstruction existed for thirteen 
years—in fact, until the able and honest Lord Cornwallis, 
appreciating the difficulty, refused to accept the office with 
this incubus attached to it. Consequently, “a Bill was intro- 
duced and passed in 1786, to enable the Governor-General 
and the governors of the minor presidencies to act in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of the Council, when they deemed it neces- 
sary for the welfare of the country, the counsellors being at 
liberty to record the reasons of their dissent. Of the wisdom 
of this measure no better proof can be offered than the fact 
that it has worked beneficially for nearly eighty years.” 

Mr. Marshman gives an interesting account of Mr. Pitt’s 


the company to the Crown. When, in 1784, at twenty-four 
years of age, he was placed at the head of a new ministry, he 
brought in his India Bill, which, says our author— 


“Left to the Company the semblance of power, while it im- 
perceptibly took away the reality. It left the Court of Directors 
all the trappings of greatness ; their grand house, their magnificent 
banquets, and their vast patronage ; they were still the grandest 
corporation in the grandest city of the world; but there was the 
check-string behind the machinery, which controlled all its move- 
ments.” 


The check-string was effectually pulled in 1788, when Mr. 
Pitt brought in a Bill to declare the meaning of the Act of 
1784, and affirmed that “ there was no step which could have 
been taken by the Court of Directors before the passing of 
that Bill, touching the military and political concerns of India, 
and the collection, management, and application of the 
revenues, which the Board of Control had not a right to take 
by the provisions of that Bill.” He stated, moreover, that in 
proposing his Bill of 1784, it was his intention thus to transfer 
the whole powers of government to the Crown. Those who 
represented the Directors in the House vehemently protested 
that they never would have supported that measure had they 
supposed that such was its intent ; and they now found that 
by such support they had destroyed themselves. The astute- 
ness of the young Minister had completely galled them. When, 
after fighting an adverse House of Commons for several 
months, he appealed to the country, the East India Company, 
then the most powerful corporation in England, assisted him 
with their influence at the elections, and he obtained a 
majority of 160. Grateful for their help, he held out an 
enconraging hand to their monopoly of the tea trade, reducing 


| the duty from 50 to 12} per cent. Subsequently, the India 


struggle, in 1788, to transfer the power of Government from has dispelled this hallucination. 








Bill was passed, and Parliament having forced from the 
Minister great concessions, and occasioned the addition of 
conciliatory clauses, the Indian interest was ultimately startled 
to find the Declaratory Act of 1788 riveting on it fetters 
forged by the Act of 1784. 

The charter granting exclusive privileges to the East India 
Company expired in 1793, and was immediately renewed, in 
spite of petitions which poured in against the monopoly, from 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Bristol, and other seats of 
industry and enterprise. ‘The Ministry found the existing 
state of things very pleasant, more especially since the Decla- 
ratory Act. Lord Cornwallis, notwithstanding the Mysore war, 
had got the finances of India into a flourishing condition ; 
and, says Mr. Marshman, “ Mr. Dundas was thus enabled to 
ask the House, with an air of triumph, whether they were 
prepared to stop the tide of this prosperity, for a mere theory.” 
Thus the privileges of the company were renewed for twenty 
years, with the condition that they should allot 3000 tons a 
year for private trade ; “ but,” observes our author, “as the 
privilege was hampered with heavy charges and delays of their 
commercial system, it was little prized, and seldom used.” 

Mr. Wilberforce tried for permission to send missionaries 
and schoolmasters to India, but the old Indians in the Court 
of Directors opposed him, and Mr. Dundas persuaded the 
House to reject the proposal. 

On this renewal of exclusive privileges Mr. Marshman ex- 
cellently remarks :— 


“The Charter, as it is called, of 1793 may be regarded as a 
faithful reflection of the narrow views of the age, which considered 
that the introduction of free trade and Europeans, of missionaries 
and schoolmasters into India, would sap the foundations of British 
authority. The experience of nearly three-quarters of a century 
Since the extinction of the Com- 
pany’s monopoly, the trade, instead of being diminished, has in- 
creased twenty fold. The free admission of Europeans into India 
has not endangered the dominion of England ; on the contrary, 
during the great mutiny of 1857, India was nearly lost for want of 
Europeans. The patronage of India has been trebled in value, and 
the Company has been abolished, yet, owing to the happy discovery 
of the principle of competitive appointments, the power of the 
Crown has not been increased, and the independence of Parliament 
has not diminished. Christian missionaries have been admitted 
into India, and placed on the same footing as the Hindoo priest 
and the Mahomedan mollah, and allowed to offer instruction to the 
natives ; and the education of the people is considered as much a 
duty of the state as the maintenance of the police; yet the feeling 
of allegiance to the Crown of England-has not been impaired.” 


Comparing the India Bills of Pitt and Fox, Mr. Marshman 
cannot see, nor can we, why the latter was subjected to repro- 


| bation, whilst the former met with commendation and success. 


Both left the monopoly intact; by both the Directors were to 
be chosen by the proprietors. “The object of both was the 
same, to deprive the Court of Directors of all power in the 
government of India, and transfer it to the Ministry of the 
day, by whom, in both cases, the commissioners were to be 
appointed, for the Crown meant its responsible Ministers.” 
The real and only difference was that Mr. Pitt deceived the 
company with the shadow of power, whilst he furtively took 
away the substance. Mr. Marshman disposes of the matter 
in the following clear manner :— 

“From the passing of this Bill in 1784, to the period when, in 
1858, Mr. Fox’s plan was consummated, and the government of 
India distinctly transferred to the Crown, the administration of 
India was conducted under the absolute control of the President of 
the Board, though in the name of the Company. The Government 
of India was a despotism at home, and a despotism abroad. The 
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Indian minister was, it is true, responsible to Parliament, but the 
responsibility became a farce when the members rushed out of the 
house at the name of India. Mr. Dundas was appointed the First 
President of the Board, and continued for sixteen years to manage 
the affairs of India with ability that has never been surpassed. The 
office has since been considered of inferior importance and dignity, 
and, with occasional exceptions, has been left to second, and 
even third-rate men. Indeed, there are few circumstances more 
striking in the history of our Indian empire than the contrast 
presented by the brilliant genius of its successive Governors-General, 
and the dull mediocrity of those who have presided over the 
Government at home.” 


A Chronological Sketch of the Kings of England and France, 
with Anecdotes, for the use of Children. By H. M. L. 
London: Washbourne. 1871. 

We have not had the good fortune to have seen the first 
edition of this work, which was the production of a boy of 
twelve years of age, and therefore we cannot tell in what 
manner it “has been amended and corrected so as to adapt 
it for circulation in Catholic schools and families ”"—a process 
rendered necessary by the fact that “since attaining to man’s 
estate, the author has had the happiness of becoming a Catho- 
lic.” But such a statement almost compels one to believe 
that it is change of faith rather than an advance of years that has 
led the writer into his most remarkable assertions. His esti- 
mate of Elizabeth's character is tolerably fair, that of Mary 
intolerably partial, but we will leave it to our readers to pass 
their own judgment on the following :— 


“William III. was a bad man, and owed his success entirely to 
the fact of his being a Protestant.” 

“George I1V.—a wise monarch, and discreet statesman—his 
personal appearance was prepossessing, and his manner capti- 
vating.” 


The anecdotes are of the most common-place kind, and are 


narrated in pompous periods utterly unsuited “for the use of 


children.” 


Herne’s Oak. By W. Perry, Wood-carver to the Queen. 
L. Booth, 307, Regent Street. 

On the last day of August, in the year 1863, there fell in 
the Home Park at Windsor, an oak-tree of no small renown. 
It had long been known as “ Herne’s Oak,” and there can be 
little doubt that its fall was brought about by old age and 
natural decay. 

Entirely denuded of its bark, and having lost every vestige 
of its once mighty arms, the old oak had long stood at such 
an inclination from the perpendicular, that its fall at last was 
not altogether a matter of surprise. The heart of the tree, 
for about two-fifths of its height upwards, had entirely perished ; 
and for more than another fifth, it had perished in the same 
way from the top. About one-fifth of its whole length was 
sound wood, and, according to Mr. Perry, ‘some good wood 
remained around the hollow parts.” ‘The tree is said to have 
been about twenty-three feet in girth at the largest part, and 
is calculated, but upon what principle is not altogether clear, 
to have been 650 years old. Furthermore, it was what is 
called a “ maiden tree,” or, in other words, it had never been 
** pollarded.” 

The fall of the tree above mentioned, gave rise to some 
little controversy regarding “ Herne’s Oak ;” and in conse- 
quence of the confident assertions of some, that this was not 
the genuine one, Mr. Perry adopted the much-to-be-com- 
mended plan of writing in defence of his tree, upon the wood 
of which he had been employed in making articles of zirtu 


it. He had even been “commanded” by the Queen to 
execute a bust of Shakspeare, from a piece of the tree, and 
this her Majesty has appropriately placed in the royal Library 
at Windsor Castle ; where also, it may be added, is preserved 
a small well-dried spray of oak leaves, on one of which 1s 
written, in a hand by no means modern, “ A leaf from Herne's 
Oak.” 

This was found in a fine copy of the second folio, which 
once belonged to Charles I., carefully placed next the pas 
sage of the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” which speaks of 
the tree. Being thus, as it were, identifying himself with the 
wood, Mr. Perry, to use his own words, felt “that a reproach 





HERNE’S OAK, after a Drawing by Mr, Stark, 


impended over me if it was spurious, and therefore, that a 
duty of satisfying myself at least devolved upon me as to 
whether the late tree was or was not the oak mentioned by 
Shakspeare in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” and the result 
was the production of “A Treatise on the Identity of Herne’s 
Oak, showing the maiden tree to have been the real one,” one 
of those pleasant, racy, Shakspearian pamphlets which every 
one could read with satisfaction. 

The other tree which gave rise to doubt as to the identity of 
Herne’s Oak, was an aged one which stood not very far distant 
from that presumed by Mr. Perry to be the veritable tree 
alluded to by Shakspeare, and was cut down in 1796. In the 
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“Why yet there want not many that do fear 
In deep of night to walk by this Herne’s oak.” 


Shortly afterwards we find Mrs. Page revealing her plot 
with regard to Falstaff, to Mrs. Ford, how that her daughter, 
and three or four others should be dressed like fairies, 
adding—- 

.... “Upon a sudden, 
As Falstaff, she, and I, are newly met, 
Let them from forth a saw-pit rush at once 
With some disused song.” 


In the poet's time it appears there were two several ways 
across the Home Park, between the Castle and the pit, hard by 
Mr. Perry's tree; one from the Castle Hill, which went close 
beside the southern ditch of the Castle ; the other, from Park 
Street (then Pound Street) ; both uniting before they reached 
the bridge, which was then the sole means of communication 
between Windsor and Datchet. As ‘the many” would never 
have been those who “in deep of night” would roam through 
forest and glade, Page surely must have had in his mind some 
tree not far from a public way. But we will quote our author’s 
own words on this point. After speaking of the performance 
of Herne, how that he would 

“ Walke round about an oake, with great rag’d-hornes, 
And there he blasts the tree, and takes the cattle, 
And make milch-kine yield blood,” &c. 


he goes on to say that “this passage suggests a tree so situated 
that Herne, ‘with great rag’d-hornes’ could ‘walke round 
about’ it. It also suggests a tree so formed by nature, and 
preserved by care, that cattle would delight to lie and take 
shelter under it. I am not aware that this latter point has ever 
been discussed, or even taken into account, but it seems to me 
a very important one. Herne could not ‘take’ or hurt cattle 
under a tree which afforded no shelter to induce them to con- 
gregate there; and the tree which the opponents of the late 
‘Herne’s Oak’ consider the real one, was, according to their 
own account, one of that description. It also stood on the 
very edge of the pit or dell, so that the situation was rather an 
inconvenient one for Herne, ‘with great rag’d-hornes,’ to ‘walke 
round about.’” The “Dance of Custome round about the 
oak,” which Mrs. Quickly alludes to in her address to the 
fairies, favours the argument of Mr. Perry, for his tree stood, 
as all might see, sufficiently distant from the “ pit hard by” to 
afford ample sward for such fairy-revels, and yet was near 
enough to allow the counterfeit fairies to appear upon the 
scene at a moment’s notice. 

William ITI., we are told, planted the long avenue stretching, 
but not in one direct course, from the top of the Long Walk 
eastward to the very edge of the river, opposite Datchet. And 
Mr. Perry’s tree, having plainly been allowed to stand as one 
of the trees of this avenue, it is alleged by Mr. Jesse, and ac- 
cepted by Mr. Perry, that his Majesty diverted the line of his 
avenue in honour of Herne’s Oak. No evidence, however, of 
William’s entertaining this design in planting the avenue is 
offered. 

In Collier’s map, published in 1742, and reproduced by 
Mr. Perry, the avenue just spoken of, and the pit already 
referred to, are seen plainly enough ; and a hand points to a 
fine looking tree just within the limits of the pit, but quite 
apart and distinct from the avenue, with this inscription, “Sir 
John Falstaft’s Oak.” In Mr. Perry’s own words, “We have 
the evidence of some of the oldest inhabitants of Windsor, 
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has given a short but graphic account of the legend of Herne’s 
Oak, Page adds— 


whose assertions go back as far as the time of William III. 
We have the valuable evidence of Mr. Gilpin, given at a period 
previous to the destruction of the supposititious tree. We have 
the tacit consent of all those who were living at the time that 
the tree was cut down professing belief, but practising disbelief, 
who, having had five years’ warning of its intended fate, did 
not think it worth rescuing. We have the evidence of George 
III., who ordered this false tree to be cut down, because it was 
confounded with the real one. . . . We have also seen how 
George IV., William IV., and other members of the royal 
family of that day believed in its identity, and many others 
also. And last, but not least, the evidence of our present 
gracious Queen Victoria, who, immediately the venerable 
object fell, in order to perpetuate its evidence to future ages, 
unselfishly commanded its remains to be reduced to convenient 
forms and sizes for distribution and use, that many others may 
have an opportunity of preserving a relic of this ‘nferesting 
memorial as well as her Majesty, who has had several interest- 
ing articles made of its wood. 

There is a line in the fifth act of the play alluded to of which 
no mention is made by Mr. Perry, and from which one would 
be almost led to suppose that the 7ea/ Herne’s Oak, after all, 


| stood in much nearer proximity to the castle than either that 








which fell in 1863, or the one cut down in 1796. Page, enter- 
ing in company with Shallow and Slender, says,— 
“ Come, come; we'll couch i’ the castle ditch, till we see the 
light of our fairies.” 
And when “the light of our fairies” has been seen, the readi- 


é 


ness and alacrity with which these worthies appear upon the 


| scene, would, we should imagine, lead to the supposition that 


the tree was nearer at hand than half-a-mile, which is the dis- 
tance of both the controverted Herne’s Oaks from the nearest 
corner of the old castle ditch. 

In conclusion, we may add, that Mr. Perry has, besides the 
bust of Shakspeare already mentioned, produced several other 
specimens of carved work from the wood of Herne’s Oak, one 
of the most elaborate, perhaps, being a casket made for the 
purpose of containing the first folio edition of Shakspeare’s 
dramatic works, and the first collected edition of his poems, 
the property of Lady Burdett-Coutts. 


Restored. Hurst and Blackett. 

* Restored,” by the author of “Son and Heir,” is a novel 
written with considerable literary skill, and is replete not only 
with accurate pictures of the outer world, and with carefully- 
drawn descriptions of natural scenery, but also with minute 
analyses of that immortal, and yet mutable nature within us, 
that hidden mystery of the inner being, which in its final 
development—for want of a better word—we call the “cha- 
racter,” or real essence of the man. 

In this clever psychological story, Victor Malreward—the 
heir to a large estate which is heavily encumbered, and to an 
ancestral name which is synonymous with disgrace—has to 
contend not only against inherited proclivities to various forms 
of evil, and against the passionate temperament which has 
descended to him from his forefathers, but also against the 
subtle inclination to luxurious indolence which is often asso- 
ciated with a refined type of genius. We watch him from his 
boyhood to his maturer years, struggling between the powers 
of darkness and of light ; contending against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil; vibrating, in alternate strength and weakness, 
between the kingdom of death and the kingdom of life. To 
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the readers of the “ Heir of Redclyfie,” and the admirers of 
| Fouque’s “ Sintram,” these moral phenomena may not be alto- 
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the plot, and the antagonistic influences which contend for the 
soul of Victor Malreward are brought to bear under circum- 
stances which are as tragical as they are new. 

Our praise is the more genuine because on certain questions 
connected with religion and politics we find ourselves, how- 
ever unwillingly, at issue with the author. One of the best 
portraits in the book is that of a muscular Christian—a 
Cornish parson who is as large-hearted as he is large-minded- 
the Rev. Arthur Byrne. ‘This man, who unites profound 
scholarship with a well-trained bodily organism, and who is an 
athlete, spiritually as well as physically, exerts a powerful 
influence over his nephew Victor, which proves an effective 
agency in moulding the determined will, and calming the 
intense energies of the excitable boy. Mr. Byrne’s creed is 
sometimes a little negative, and one can hardly, perhaps, ex- 
pect him to inculcate the real meaning of the fifth command- 
ment, in all its highest and truest bearings, on a youth who 
was suffering from the inhuman conduct of a cruel and 
depraved father. We are not surprised to find that Victor’s 
first feeling was one of “intense relief” in hearing of the 
sudden death of this fiend in human shape, who was still his 
father. Yet even the supposed fiend showed signs of human 
feeling, and appealed to his son for pity, before the hand of 
another man, whom he had wronged more deeply, swept him 
into that eternity where the forgiveness of no fellow-creature 
could reach him. Victor's conduct was natural ; but the con- 
duct of “‘ Robert Falconer,” as described in a recent novel by 
George Macdonald, in spending his strength for the faintest 
hope of the regeneration of a still more miserable father, was 
more than natural: it came nearer to the example set us by 
the Master, who yearned over every sharer of humanity—even 
the vilest—as being a man, 

Without revealing the plot of the story, we pass on to notice 
another feature in the narrative. The author is very vehe- 
ment—sometimes even a little bitter—in the onslaught which 
she makes upon the existing marriage laws of our country, and 
in the sympathy which she expresses for the Amazonian move- 
ment of which Mr. Mill is the recognized literary representa- 
tive. Those “may laugh who win,” and since we think it by 
no means improbable that the day may be near at hand when 
young men and young women may discourse with ease on the 
subjects which came naturally to Freddy Malreward and Stans- 
field Erle, and when the husband may have no authority over the 
wife, we venture a feeble remonstrance with all due humility. 

There were two prints which had a certain run some years 
ago, entitled “Before Marriage,” and “ After Marriage,” of 
which the altered relations between Freddy and her lover, as 
contrasted with Freddy and her husband, irresistibly remind us. 
If all men were of the dull, unsympathetic, pigheaded type of 
the self-assertive Stansfield Erle, we might consider that the 
interests of humanity were at stake, and that all reasonable 
hope of happiness in the present state of society must be given 
up in despair. As it is, we can only deplore the infatuation 
which occasionally places a highminded, impulsive woman like 
Frederica Malreward at the mercy of such a man as Stansfield 
Erle. If women wé/ cast themselves away without forethought, 
or rational cause, on unworthy men, they must expect to be 
perpetually placing themselves in anomalous positions. A 
case of special pleading may be founded on such anomalous 
relations between man and wife, but such a case will not bear 
critical inspection. It tells, in fact, in both directions, arguing 
a tendency in women, as they are educated at present, to act on 
passion rather than on logical principle, and to be unable to 
justify the wisdom of their irrevocable decisions, even on the 
most solemn and important subjects. 


gether new; but there is nothing hackneyed in the details of | 
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Frederica Erle enlists our sympathies. She is a woman of 
noble instincts and great capabilities, but her education has 
been desultory, and her actions are impetuous. ‘The character 
is very true to nature. Frederica’s marriage with Stansfield 
Erle remains to the end a mistake, and no subsequent conjugal 
explanations can reconcile us to it. 

Altogether there is much that is stirring in this novel, and 
it is well worthy of consideration, even from those who cannot 
always agree with the sentiments expressed in it. We con- 
clude by quoting two of the descriptions of scenery with which 
the book abounds, and which are remarkable for a keen appre- 
ciation of nature, and are worded with a degree of accuracy 
which has all the merits and none of the defects of modern 
Raphaelitism. Here is one of late autumn at the seaside: 


The day was like May rather than November. There were no 
trees with yellow leaves to remind one it was the fall of the year. 
No damp malarious mists, no smell of decaying vegetation could 
taint that wide, breezy, sunny world. The only hint of autumn 
was in the rich, reddish-brown hues of the withered bracken, 
which grew thickly here and there about the cliffs. The air was 
warm, and still, and golden, the sky was blue, the sea was blue, 
only the one was a turquoise, the other a sapphire blue. Rocks 
almost black, yet with quite indefinable tints about them of bronze, 
and iron-red, and purple ; milky curves of foam, waves close to 
shore a colour I can only describe by the hackneyed phrase 
“liquid emerald ;” the earthly green of the grassy cliff, russet fern, 
and orange spots of lichen on grey stones ; ineffably tender shades 
of violet, and gleams of lustrous opal far out at sea; a few sails, a 
white sea-gull flying, the horizon-line quivering, pulsating with 
light, and air, and distance ; then space, infinity—a vast solemn 
murmur, softer than silence. 


And here is early spring in the woods : 


It is in the afternoon of a soft growing day like this, with low 
grey clouds, and subdued gleams of sunshine, that one is most 
conscious of the coming on of Spring. The birds sing, the twilight 
lengthens, the men work on in the fields until six o'clock. Already 
the trees seemed to have thickened, and were flushed with a tender, 
ruddy purple bloom. There was a golden tinge throughout the 
hazel bushes, every where they were hung with graceful tassels 
of the tenderest yellow green. And there was a gleam of “satin 
shining palm,” the balls of silver grey down had burst their red 
sheaths, and were breaking into yellow, powdery, perfumy 
blossom. There were tufts of curly, crinkled, emerald-green 
primrose leaves, a few buds and blossoms huddled together as if 
for warmth, and exhaled that faint delicious breath which has in it 
all sweet memories of Spring. There were young tufts of other 
leaves ; forget-me-not, bugle, coarse burdock and teazel, and those 
odd leaves of mullein like morsels of a blanket. “ Through the moss 
the ivies crept,” and all kinds of ivy were here ; leaves of blood- 
red, veined with orange, purple veined with green, dark blue, green 
veined with pale yellow, green ; every hue of bronze and emerald 
that ever was seen in an ivy leaf. The air was all stirred and 
rippled with the ecstatic song of robins, the clear treble of wrens. 
The titmice were flitting from tree to tree, swinging from the 
branches, chirping like creaking hinges, and otherwise disporting 
themselves. <A few fitful snatches of song were piped by the 
“ storm-cock,” as the country people call him, that hardy bird of 
February, who cares not for wind and rain—the sweet plaintive, 
yet defiant notes suggested the thought of a brave heart, bearing 
up gallantly through sorrow and persecution. And there would 
burst forth the inexpressibly pathetic song of the thrush, in perfect 
harmony with that subdued and pensive February woodland. The 
dawning of the year comes “ kerchiefed in a comely cloud”—has 
something of the pure light, the cool grey tones of sunrise. “The 
kingdom of God comes not with observation.” With what silence, 
what stealth and secrecy of growth, what unimaginable subtlety of 
gradation, the order of nature passes on! Just as the stars elude 
our watching, and slip one by one into the slate-blue evening sky. 
There is no haste, no violence, no miracle—save that greatest of all, 
the miracle of perpetual order, of irrefragable law—in that calm, 
fair world, 
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Tales of Old Japan. By A. B. Mirrorv. Two vols. Mac- 


millan and Co. 1871. 


The East, as we are all aware, is the home and source of 
fable ; but hitherto we have been, for the most part, content to 
travel no further eastward in search of the most charming of 
legendary treasures than Persia and India. Sir John Bowrin: 
has done much in his time to popularize the traditional lore of 
China ; and now Mr. A. B. Mitford, availing himself of his 
position of one of the secretaries of the British Legation at 
Yeddo, has given us an insight into some of the wonderful 
stores of imaginative and poetical literature which, so far as 
concerns us of the western world, have hitherto laid buried in 
Japan. One or two of the tales contained in these volumes 
have already been presented to English readers in the pages of 
the Fortnightly Review and of the Cornhill Magazine; but the 
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all that makes it to be a nation and a people, not a mere 
“ geographical expression,” Mr. Mitford has really enlightened 
The Japanese, like most 


us to no inconsiderable extent. 
eastern nations, have been always conservative and exclusive, 
and have viewed with jealousy the intrusion of western visitors 
in the capacity of merchants and traders. So far, indeed, has 
this spirit extended that even our diplomatic representatives 
found that the government of the Tycoon threw obstacles in the 
way of any inquiry into their language, literature, and history, 
fearful, no doubt, of the effect of western sunlight when it should 
fall upon their books and records, Of late years, however, 
and especially since the recent revolution, a different order of 
things has been inaugurated—we will not say established ; and 
it is thought, not without good reason, that the introduction of 
railways and telegraphs will speedily introduce a new civiliza. 
tion into what is known as “ the land of sunrise.” 





















THE FOXES’ WEDDING. 


(From Mitford's 


rest are new to English and, we believe, also to European 


readers. 
There is no doubt that it is from the legends and tales of a 


country that we are able to get at the best and most accurate | 


view of the habits and manners of its people. It is from Homer 


and Herodotus that we draw our most vivid impressions of 


ancient Greece, and it is in the pages of Walter Scott that 
most Englishmen have found the means of becoming acquainted 
with the inner life of the countrymen of the Bruce and the 
Wallace. In the same way, with respect to the religion, the 


superstitions, the laws, the customs, the civilization, the castes, 
the arts, and the literature of Japan, in a word with respect to | 


e 


“ Tales of Old Fafan.”) 


Accordingly Mr. Mitford has made good use of his diplo- 
matic position, and has brought before us Japanese nobles and 
commoners, town and country residents, soldiers and civilians, 
priests and laymen, telling their own tales, and in their own 
words. What is more, he has enabled Japanese artists to adorn 
the legends of their countrymen with illustrations drawn on 
the wood, and also engraved, by the hands of Japanese artists. 


| ‘Iwo specimens of these we are enabled to give by the kind 


permission of Mr. Mitford and his publishers. 

The tale of the forty-seven “ Ronins,” who devote themselves 
to a voluntary death from a feeling of loyalty to their immediate 
feudal lord, is admirably told; and the picture of their graves 
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on page 28 is one of the best in the book. Admirable also in 
their way are “ The Death of Danyémon,” opposite page 82 ; 
“Funakoshi Jiuyémon and the Goblins,” at page 192; and 
droll beyond conception is the picture of a “ Wrestling Match,” 
at page 204, reminding us of an eastern version of some of 
Richard Doyle’s sketches of London Society. For these we 
regret to say that we have no room. 

The “ Fairy Tales,” at the end of the first volume, will 
naturally be the most amusing part of the book in the eyes of 
our younger readers. Of these “The ‘Tongue-cut Sparrow,” 
and “The Hare and the Badger,” are favourable specimens ; 
(see the illustrations opposite pages 250 and 255 ;) so also is 
“The Battle of the Ape and the Crab,” opposite page 264. 
But of all the tales, our favourite is, “ The Foxes’ Wedding,” 
which we venture to give at length. 

“Once upon a_ time ; ; 
there was a young white 
fox, whose name was Fu- 
kuyémon. When he had 
reached the fitting age he 
shaved off his forelock 
and began to think of 
taking to himself a beau- 
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“In this way the white fox by degrees waxed old and prosperous, 
and his children, year by year, became more and more numerous 
around him; so that, happy in his family and his business, every 
recurring spring brought him fresh cause for joy.” 


There is a graphic power about the illustration of the 
“Vampire-cat,” opposite page 73 of Mr. Mitford’s second 
volume ; and we commend to the attention of other moralists 
besides our clerical readers the specimens of “ Japanese 
Sermons,” to be found between pages 125 and 189 of the same 
volume ; they are full of good sense and wise precepts, en- 
forced by the drollest of examples. 

Our second illustration represents ‘“ The Feast of Inari Sama, 
the Fox-God,” under which title is deified a certain mythical 
personage called Uga, to whom tradition assigns the honour of 

— having been the dis- 
coverer of the rice-plant. 

Mr. Mitford's tells us 

that— 

“He is represented as 

carrying a few ears of 

rice, and is symbolized 





tiful bride. The old fox, 
his father, resolved to 
give up his inheritance 
to his son, and retired 
into private life; so the 
young fox, in gratitude for 
this, laboured hard and 
earnestly to increase his 
patrimony. Now it hap- 
pened that in a famous 
old family of foxes there 
was a_ beautiful young 
lady-fox, with such lovely 
fur that the fame of her 
jewel-like charms was 
spread far and wide. The 
young white fox, who had 
heard of this, was bent on 
making her his wife, and 
a meeting was arranged 
between them. There 
was not a fault to be 
found on either side ; so 
the preliminaries were 
settled, and the wedding 
presents sent from the 
bridegroom to the bride’s ' - - 
house, with congratulatory speeches from the messenger, which 
were duly acknowledged by the person deputed to receive the 
gifts ; the bearers, of course, received the customary fee in copper 
cash. 

“When the ceremonies had been concluded, an auspicious day 
was chosen for the bride to go to her husband’s house, and she was 
carried off in solemn procession during a shower of rain, the sun 
shining all the while. After the ceremonies of drinking wine had 
been gone through, the bride changed her dress, and the wedding 
was concluded, without let or hindrance, amid singing and dancing 
and merry-making. : 

“ The bride and bridegroom lived lovingly together, and a litter 
of little foxes were born to them, to the great joy of the old grand- 
sire, who treated the little cubs as tenderly as if they had been 
butterflies or flowers. ‘They’re the very image of their old grand- 
father,’ said he, as proud as possible. ‘As for medicine, bless 
them, they’re so healthy that they'll never need a copper coin’s 
worth !’ 

“ As soon as they were old enough, they were carried off to the 
temple of Inari Sama, the patron saint of foxes, and the old grand- 
parents prayed that they might be delivered from dogs and all the 
other ills to which fox-flesh is heir, : 


(From Mitford's “ 








FEAST OF INARI SAMA. 


by a snake guarding a 
| bale of rice-grain. The 
foxes wait upon him and 
;}do his bidding. Inas- 
much as rice is the most 
important and necessary 
product of Japan, the 
honours which Inari Sama 
receives are  extraordi- 
nary. Almost every house 
in the country contains 
somewhere about the 
grounds a pretty little 
shrine in his honour ; and 
|on a certain day of the 
| second month in the year 
|his feast is celebrated 
with much beating of 
|drums and other noises, 
in which the children all 
take a special delight. 
On this day (says a Japan- 
ese cyclopzedia),at Yeddo, 
where there are myriads 
upon myriads of shrines 
/to Inari Sama, there are 
: a — —'all sorts of ceremonies. 
Long banners with inscriptions are set up, lamps and lanterns 
are hung on high, and the houses are decked with various 
dolls and figures ; the sound of flutes and of drums is heard on 
every side, and the people dance and make holiday according to 
their fancy. In short, it is the most bustling festival of the year at 
| Yeddo,” 

| With this graphic picture of a Saint’s Day at Yeddo, the very 
counterpart of a féte day in Normandy or Brittany, we take 
our leave of Mr. Mitford, sincerely hoping that hereafter he 
| will treat us to a further instalment in the shape of “ Tales of 


New Japan.” 
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Tales of Old Japan. By A. B. Mirrorp. 
millan and Co. 1871. 
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Two vols. 


The East, as we are all aware, is the home and source of 
fable ; but hitherto we have been, for the most part, content to 
travel no further eastward in search of the most charming of 
legendary treasures than Persia and India. Sir John Bowring 
has done much in his time to popularize the traditional lore of 
China ; and now Mr. A. B. Mitford, availing himself of his 
position of one of the secretaries of the British Legation at 
Yeddo, has given us an insight into some of the wonderful 
stores of imaginative and poetical literature which, so far as 
concerns us of the western world, have hitherto laid buried in 
Japan. One or two of the tales contained in these volumes 
have already been presented to English readers in the pages of 
the Fortnightly Review and of the Cornhill Magazine; but the 
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all that makes it to be a nation and a people, not a mere 

“‘ geographical expression,” Mr. Mitford has really enlightened J 
us to no inconsiderable extent. The Japanese, like most] 
eastern nations, have been always conservative and exclusive, § 
and have viewed with jealousy the intrusion of western visitors 9 
in the capacity of merchants and traders. Sc has 
this spirit extended that even our diplomatic representatives 


found that the government of the Tycoon threw obstacles in the§ 


way of any inquiry into their language, literature, and history, 
fearful, no doubt, of the effect of western sunlight when it should 
fall upon their books and records. 
and especially since the recent revolution, a different order off 
things has been inaugurated—we will not say established ; andj 
it is thought, not without good reason, that the introduction off 
railways and telegraphs will speedily introduce a new civiliza- 
tion into what is known as “ the land of sunrise.” 




















rest are new to English and, we believe, also to European 
readers. 

There is no doubt that it is from the legends and tales of a 
country that we are able to get at the best and most accurate 
view of the habits and manners of its people. It is from Homer 
and Herodotus that we draw our most vivid impressions of 
ancient Greece, and it is in the pages of Walter Scott that 
most Englishmen have found the means of becoming acquainted 
with the inner life of the countrymen of the Bruce and the 
Wallace. In the same way, with respect to the religion, the 
superstitions, the laws, the customs, the civilization, the castes, 
the arts, and the literature of Japan, in a word with respect to 
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THE FOXES’ WEDDING. 
(From Mitford’s ‘‘ Zales of Old Fapan.”) ‘ 
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Accordingly Mr. Mitford has made good use of his diplof 
matic position, and has brought before us Japanese nobles any 
commoners, town and country residents, soldiers and civilians 
priests and laymen, telling their own tales, and in their ow 
words. What is more, he has enabled Japanese artists to adom 
the legends of their countrymen with illustrations drawn of 
the wood, and also engraved, by the hands of Japanese artists] 
Two specimens of these we are enabled to give by the kinl® 
permission of Mr. Mitford and his publishers. 

The tale of the forty-seven “ Ronins,” who devote themselvé 
to a voluntary death from a feeling of loyalty to their immediatt 
feudal lord, is admirably told; and the picture of their gravé 
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The Illustrated Review. 2 


on page 28 is one of the best in the book. Admirable also in 
their way are “The Death of Danyémon,” opposite page 82 ; 
“Funakoshi Jiuyémon and the Goblins,” at page 192; and 
droll beyond conception is the picture of a “‘ Wrestling Match,” 


at page 204, reminding us of an eastern version of some of 


Richard Doyle’s sketches of London Society. For these we 
regret to say that we have no room. 

The “ Fairy Tales,” at the end of the first volume, will 
naturally be the most amusing part of the book in the eyes of 
our younger readers. Of these “The Tongue-cut Sparrow,” 
and “The Hare and the Badger,” are favourable specimens ; 
(see the illustrations opposite pages 250 and 255 ;) so also is 
“The Battle of the Ape and the Crab,” opposite page 264. 
But of all the tales, our favourite is, “ The Foxes’ Wedding,” 
which we venture to give at length. 

“Once upon a time / ; 
there was a young white 
fox, whose name was Fu- 
kuyémon. When he had 
reached the fitting age he 
shaved off his forelock 
and began to think of 


| personage called Uga, to whom tradition assigns the honour of 





wi 


“In this way the white fox by degrees waxed old and prosperous, 
and his children, year by year, became more and more numerous 
around him; so that, happy in his family and his business, every 
recurring spring brought him fresh cause for joy.” 


There is a graphic power about the illustration of the 
“ Vampire-cat,” opposite page 73 of Mr. Mitford’s second 
volume ; and we commend to the attention of other moralists 
besides our clerical readers the specimens of “ Japanese 
Sermons,” to be found between pages 125 and 189 of the same 
volume ; they are full of good sense and wise precepts, en- 
forced by the drollest of examples. 

Our second illustration represents ‘‘ The Feast of Inari Sama, 
the Fox-God,” under which title is deified a certain mythical 


— having been the dis- 
coverer of the rice-plant. 
Mr. Mitford's tells us 
that— 

“ He is represented as 
carrying a few ears of 
rice, and is symbolized 








taking to himself a beau- 
tiful bride. The old fox, 
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his father, resolved to 
give up his inheritance 
to his son, and retired 
into private life; so the 
young fox, in gratitude for 
this, laboured hard and 
earnestly to increase his 
patrimony. Now it hap- 
pened that in a famous 
old family of foxes there 
was a beautiful young 
lady-fox, with such lovely 
fur that the fame of her 
jewel-like charms was - 
spread far and wide. The “7 
young white fox, who had 
heard of this, was bent on 
making her his wife, and 
a meeting was arranged 
between them. There 
was not a fault to be 
found on either side ; so 
the preliminaries were 
settled, and the wedding 
presents sent from the 
bridegroom to the bride’s ——_— : 
house, with congratulatory speeches from the messenger, which 
were duly acknowledged by the person deputed to receive the 
gifts ; the bearers, of course, received the customary fee in copper 
cash. 

“When the ceremonies had been concluded, an auspicious day 
was chosen for the bride to go to her husband’s house, and she was 
carried off in solemn procession during a shower of rain, the sun 
shining all the while. After the ceremonies of drinking wine had 
been gone through, the bride changed her dress, and the wedding 
was concluded, without let or hindrance, amid singing and dancing 
and merry-making. 

“ The bride and bridegroom lived lovingly together, and a litter 
of little foxes were born to them, to the great joy of the old grand- 
sire, who treated the little cubs as tenderly as if they had been 
butterflies or flowers. ‘They're the very image of their old grand- 
father,’ said he, as proud as possible. ‘As for medicine, bless 
them, they’re so healthy that they'll never need a copper coin’s 
worth !’ 

“ As soon as they were old enough, they were carried off to the 
temple of Inari Sama, the patron saint of foxes, and the old grand- 
parents prayed that they might be delivered from dogs and all the 
other ills to which fox-flesh is heir, 





FEAST OF INARI SAMA. 
(From Mitford's “‘ Zales of Old Fapan.” 


| 


| John Jerningham's Journal. 


bale of rice-grain. The 
foxes wait upon him and 
do his bidding. Inas- 
much as rice is the most 
important and necessary 
product of Japan, the 
honourswhich Inari Sama 
receives are  extraordi- 
nary. Almost every house 
in the country contains 
|somewhere about the 
grounds a pretty little 
| shrine in his honour ; and 
|}on a Certain day of the 
second month in the year 
|his feast is celebrated 
with much beating of 
drums and other noises, 
in which the children all 
take a special delight. 
On this day (says a Japan- 
ese cyclopzedia),at Yeddo, 
| where there are myriads 
}upon myriads of shrines 
to Inari Sama, there are 
sorts of ceremonies. 
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Long banners with inscriptions are set up, lamps and lanterns 
are hung on high, and the houses are decked with various 
dolls and figures ; the sound of flutes and of drums is heard on 


| every side, and the people dance and make holiday according to 
| their fancy. 


In short, it is the most bustling festival of the year at 
Yeddo,” 

With this graphic picture of a Saint’s Day at Yeddo, the very 
counterpart of a féte day in Normandy or Brittany, we take 
our leave of Mr. Mitford, sincerely hoping that hereafter he 
will treat us to a further instalment in the shape of “ Tales of 
New Japan.” 


London : Longmans, Green, and 
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“ More than a year ago Mrs. Jerningham put forth to the 
world the experiences of her early married life.” Such is the 
opening of the brief preface to the little volume before us, 
which, as those who enjoyed Mrs. Jerningham’s confidence and 
confessions will surmise, ‘is a diary of what her liege lord 








‘ way of expressing bright thoughts and odd fancies, which cha- 
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26 
thought and felt during the same trying period—the first year 
or so after marriage. Critics, and readers of poetry, are apt 
to barr the unveiling of these home scenes and themes, and to | 
cry “‘hold !” to little excursions in psychology, when they con- | 
cern domestic happiness or the opposite. But though there 
was a disposition on the part of the press to treat “Mrs. Jer- 
ningham” somewhat summarily, and just barely notice her as 
one of the candidates for public attention who would soon be 
forgotten in the crush, we own that we discerned in her story 
something more than a mere versified tale of fashionable life. 
The author, whose style and measure were reminders, to some 
extent, of Coventry Patmore’s “Angel in the House,” had some- 
thing of the quaint cleverness, shrewd observation, and unique 








racterize Miss Smedley’s poems; and, as with that lady, a 
moral purpose, and a genuine earnestness underlay a lively 
manner of putting things. We can well believe that if any | 
fashionable brides, wedded at the bidding of a Belgravian | 
mother, or drifted into matrimony before they knew their own 

minds, and realized that life was made of other stuff beside 

muslins and tarlatans—perused Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal, 

they, in their secret hearts, felt thankful for a hint or two of 

great value, at the same time that they whiled an hour or two 

in her flowing verse and easily-read pages. The gist of the 

story seemed to be the lesson that when “ wooed, and married, 

and a’,” a woman had best give up waltzing with young offi- 

cers of the guards, accommodate herself to the mate she has 

selected, and, above all things, have no secrets, no suppressions, 

the sense of oppression arising out of which is very likely 

to make “twain” again those whom matrimony has made 

“one.” But a happy thought has led the author to give us the 

complement of Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal, in that of her hus- 

band. A middle-aged London banker, a little prosaic, a bachelor 

sceptical as to the necessity of help-meets, goes down tovisit some 

married friends in the country, and before he can fully analyze 

his feelings is in the toils of one little Rosa Bell, the lively, 

winsome child (for she is little more in experience of life, if in 

age) of a rather commonplace Major Bell, who appears to 

reckon John Jerningham an eligible “ parti,” and to have his 

own reasons for speeding the match. For about a third of 

the poem the reader has to wander with Mr. Jerningham in 

the fools’ paradise, which is the lot of all men once in their 

lives. He maunders about the “perfect woman nobly planned,” 

admires the pretty picture which Rosa’s feet made at a croquet 

party :— 





“ They were such dainty tripping feet ! 
But language there has made a slip, 
For feet like hers would never ¢rif, 

They’re far too clever and too neat !” 


Oh! dear! oh dear! it’s the same old story we all wot of, 
even to the spasm of jealousy at the flounce and furbelow, and 
trimmings, veils, and gloves, and lace, which John Jerningham 
thinks occupy his Rosa’s mind more than the thought: of. him- 
self, and lead to comparisons of the superior bliss of Adam 
and Eve in their primitive simplicity of adornment. But the 
rubicon is crossed. Staid John soon begins comparing his 
Rosa’s fashions and manners with those of his mother ; has a 
thing or two to say about girls’ fastness, and lack of womanly 
reserve, in short bids fair to make matters worse by not under- 
standing how to “rule a wife, and have a wife,” and by resort- 
ing to silence, glumness, and going to the office just when he 
ought to have been laying himself out to make his birdie fond 
of her cage. It has come, we may guess, to a bad state of 
things when, in p. 78, we have the husband admitting— 
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“ But now L,understand! poor Rose! 
From blame her weakness is not free 
The best, perchance, amongst her beaux, 
Her father made ier marry me.” 


This, however, is unfair, wilful, naughty ; perverse puss as she 
may have been, one never loses sight of a conscience in Mrs, 
Jerningham, whén she flirts at Lady Grames’, attracts all eyes,| 


while she is engrossed by a “tall and languid swell,” and over.) 
steps the strict boundary line of truth in the quasi-curtain? 


lecture which John Jerningham reads her, when, as he puts it, 


“]T found her in her dressing-gown 
With all her golden hair let down, 
And watched her while she brushed her hair, 
And wished she was as good as fair!”—P. 85. 


But any one may divine what the tale will come to. The 


| husband, foolish man, elects to go on some foreign errand for 


his bank, leaving his bride to chew the cud of repentance, and 
perchance, to be hardened or embittered, while her husband in 
voluntary exile loses all faith in purity, goodness, and womanly 
excellence. Even when he comes back, and things are patched 
up, and he has even waltzed with her himself—we can hardly 
fancy Mr. Jerningham waltzing—we are made privy to his 
misgiving. 


* She sloes not love, and cannot know 
Of inly bleeding wounds, the woe! 
My disappointed life drags on, 
A breathing image at its side ! 
My early hope of joy is gone— 
A faultless statue for a bride! 
One look of love that beamed on me,” 
Would better than all beauty be.”—P. 113. 


ET 


An accident and an illness bring out the ministering angel 
and at last John Jerningham is cheered on his sick bed by the 
“look of love” for which he thirsts. ‘The account of his illnes 
is wonderfully realistic. The fever tide, the blank time, the 
weary hours, are set before us in two or three wonderful 
touches. Here for instance is a memory of the sick room :— 7 





4 
, 
“ That dancing paper on the wall— 
I think that Pao I'll remove ; F 
I could not add it up at all, : 
Or if I did it would not prove! P 
I hate a pattern which will go ; 
Diagonally to and fro !”—P. 120. f 
But as, according to the husband’s confession, he woke ou 
of this illness to find “dear Rosa mine,” and would sooney 
undergo it all again than revert to the life which preceded it 
we may fairly say that in this case at least sickness, in calling 
out the tender gentle sympathies of woman’s nature, awoke if 
Mrs. Jerningham the better part of her nature hitherto dormantyy 
and, at the same time, lowered her somewhat starch and pri 
gish husband to the point at which he could fully apprehe 
that there might be faults on both sides. Both journals ou 
to be read together, and the task will not be a tedious o 
We have touched chiefly on the serious side of the story, 
it must not be supposed it is deficient in drollery and humouw§ 
cropping up here and there in unexpected forms and place 
Of course, with the reconciled Jerninghams, there is no may 
riage, or re-marriage, or ‘to make them live happy ever afte 
wards,” but, almost as great a fact, there comes a baby: 
rose-bud, a little girl, Some of the male parent’s reflection) 
upon the model system of training upon which he will moul 
his infant treasure’s manners, are so good, so amusing, so lik# 
new-broom papas, that we cannot do better than conclude wit 
an extract. P 
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** Now that I own a little daughter, 
How can I tell what lies in store? 
How many lovers she may slaughter, 
And then turn round and ask for more ! 


“ No! she shall be sincere and true, 
And like her mother as she grows, 
But better trained and taught to do 
Not quite the same as did dear Rose. 
“ For tho’ at last it turned out well, 
And she her husband learnt to love, 
It was achance! No Major Bell 
Shall train this pretty nestling dove. 


“No; though I may be much derided, 
I’ll have my way with this, my own, 
And on one point I am decided,— 
My babe shall wed for love alone ! 


“ Nor shall this second Rosa be 
A flirt, whatever else they make her ! 
Rather than have her that, I’d see 
The baby-farmer come and take her ! 


The Origin and Development of Religious Belief. By S. Barinc- 
Goutp, M.A., Author of “ Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages,” &c. Parts 1. and II. Rivingtons: London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge. 1869—1870. 

If Mr. Baring-Gould had not in his Preface to the second 
volume repudiated the design of exhaustive treatment of his 
subject, it might have been the reviewer's task to show how 
ambitious of such credit is his learned and elaborate treatise. 
But exhaustively treated or not, a task such as he has under- 
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| of Immortality, 





taken can scarcely fail of gigantic proportions, and of being | 


limited to the perusal of a few, rather than digested by the 
many. The aim of the work before us is to show, in the first 
part, what are the religious instincts of humanity ; and, in the 
second, that “Christianity, by the /ncarnation, assumes to 
meet, and does meet, these instincts, except where failure 
arises out of counteracting social or political causes.” ‘The 
first volume traces the origin of the faiths many and religions 
many of the ancient and modern world to their germs in man’s 
soul; and picks out in Mosaism one truth, in Hellenism 
another, in each its partial verity ; whilst showing that each 


religion develops but one truth, or aspect of the truth, and | 


each has been imperfect because it was partial. It is the scope 
of the second volume to show that Kevelation takes up all 
these varieties into itself, correcting and complementing their 
several imperfectnesses, but not withal supplanting them ; and 
it is highly interesting to note the gradual processes by which 
this establishment of the Christian faith is shown to have its 
basis in the great facts and laws of human nature. Each stage 
of the vast subject is handled with various and extensive learn- 
ing; and it is impossible to help respecting the immense 
knowledge of scientific and literary works in his own and 
other languages, ancient and modern, upon which the author 
has drawn for his positions and illustrations. Indeed, here it 
is that, we fear, the “Origin of Religious Belief” will come 
short of the justice and consideration it is entitled to ; namely, 
that his drift and argument too often run the risk of being 
overlooked and overlaid on account of the immense collection 


of iliustrative matter which, to our thinking, might better have | 


been collected in notes. A work of so ambitious and profound 
a scope, above all things, demands lucid succinctness of argu- 
ment; and the defect we see in Mr. Baring-Gould’s handling 


| 
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endangers a reader's discouragement, through the difficulties 
which present themselves to his carrying in his head the threads 
of the argument. 

At the same time the work will probably serve the purpose 
of those who wish to study particular phases or varieties of 
religious belief severally and separately. Readers who may 
not care to master the physiological and psychological dis- 
tinctions and definitions of the first chapter, “the Seat of 
Religious Sentiment,” and who are content to be hazy about the 
connection between the “sensory and cerebral ganglia,” the 
“cerebellum,” and the “medulla oblongata,” will yet find 
themselves interested in the chapters which discuss “the Idea 
” “the Names of God,” “the Origins of Myth- 
ology,” “of Polytheism,” and ‘of Monotheism,” and “the 
History of the Latter.” Much curious matter is brought to- 
gether to show the wide-spread prevalence of the idea of the 
soul’s immortality even among the most barbarous people ; 
and, though we cannot quite understand the attribution of the 
same custom to the Californian Aborigines in p. 71, and to the 
Ancient Icelanders in p. 81, it being unlikely to be true of two 
nations so far apart, yet it is a singular illustration of the pre- 
valenee of this idea, that one or both people put shoes on the 
feet of the dead, as if entertaining the idea of a journey after 
death. The reasons for the belief are shown to be ‘‘ the fear 
of death,” a reason as influential with the savage as the civi- 
lized, and “the redress of the anomalies of life,” of which it 
holds out a prospect to the reflective rather than to the un- 
cultivated mind. A touching anecdote in p. 75 of the old 
chief's argument to King Edwin for the welcome and en- 
couragement of the missionaries of the Cross,—in effect, an 
expression of the feeling— 


“Oh! but to die and go we know not where !” 


indicates the eagerness with which men grasp at any glimmer 
of a light beyond the dark passage ; while the passage from 
Theodore Parker’s works given in p. 76 is a powerful sum- 
ming up of the arguments for the immortality of the soul 
derivable from the catalogue of human wrongs which else 
would have no righting and no redress. 

In the fifth chapter the author brings comparative philology 
to bear upon the “names of God” in use among diverse 
nations, and notes the extensive prevalence of a very general 
“soul-name,” the name of the conscious principle in man, 
which his most rudimentary ideas would connect with the 
name of the Deity, springing out of the analogy between soul 
and breath, spirit and wind. The argument is curious and 
interesting, but it is disappointing to find that Greek words 
are quoted as of the same root as wuyy, which we do not find 
in good Greek authors, and zveiw, ‘‘to blow,” spoken of in- 
stead of wvéw. We take exception, too, to the statement in 
p. 94, that the Greek @vyés did not primitively signify breath, 
for it is very odd to think of translating Homer's @ypov dzro- 
mveiew (Il. iv. 524, et passim) by any other words than to 
breathe out the Zz, the “ breath,” and not “the motive force.” 
But in the main this chapter is reasoned out with clearness and 
consistency of argument; and those who are curious about 
euphemisms might glean from the end of it singular illustrations 
of this figure of speech. The ninth chapter, which discusses 
“idolatry,” and divides it into “ fetishism,” “ symbolism,” and 
‘“ideolatry,” is also interesting and notable. ‘The principle of 
the first is shown to be centralization, and it is by no means 
religion at its lowest term. “The Christian,” writes our 
author, “who takes off bis hat on entering church, and bows 
at the sacred name in the Creed,—the soldier who presents 


of his subject is, that by its great prodigality of matter, it sorely | arms to the royal standard,—the sailor who touches his cap to 
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the quarter deck,—the minister of state who bows to the 
throne,—the capitalist who locks up a bundle of dirty bank- 
notes in a patent-safe,—the lover who cherishes a lock of his 
mistress’s hair,—are fetishists as truly as the negro and red- 
skin ; but they differ from the negro and red-skin in this, that 
their belief is not fetishism only, but fetishism A/us a number 
of other isms.”—P. 177. 

The passage just quoted is a fair sample of Mr. Baring- 
Gouid’s average style, and it cannot be disguised that it 
savours of a straining after effect. In the chapter on the 
“Ethics of Religion,” where he is showing that among the 
labouring poor the punishments of children do not follow on 
moral delinquency, but on interruption of domestic tranquillity, 
or damage done to property, there may be some truth; but 
there is still more coxcombry in the sentence, “the- deadly 
sins of poor children are, making an uproar, breaking crockery, 
tearing clothes, running against their parents, and falling ill” 
(p. 213). And in an earlier chapter we cannot help thinking 
that strict and candid accuracy is sacrificed to effective con- 
trast in this sentence anent the diverse forms of ceremonial 
expression: “Jacob leans on his staff to pray ; Moses falls 
flat on his face ; the Catholic bows his knee, and the Protestant 
settles himself into his seat” (107-8). We submit that the words 
italicised fall short of the truth. We may object to the appel- 
lation of Protestants, but be that as it may the name is cur- 
rently, commonly, though not distinctively, used of the Church of 
England, which at the Reformation “ protested” against the 
errors and additions of Rome. In the dull times of the open- 
ing of the present century, there may have been less kneeling 
among Protestants, of the Established Church, than was 
either devout or decorous. But admit this, and still there 
were those to hand down, in practice, the tradition ; and we 
should say with some experience that at the present day in 
many, at least, country churches, the rule of Protestants, as 
they would call themselves, and not the exception, is to kneel 
for prayer. So much for the temptation of making a point, 
a temptation in regard to which we have elsewhere discovered 
our author’s weakness. Similarly, in working out his position 
that geographical position, social habits, and so forth, stamp 
the religious sentiment and idea in different nations, he writes, 
on page 118, “The cannibalism of the Maories was a sacred 
ceremony, because the islands they inhabited were void of 
mammals, and the race would have died out for want of nutri- 
tious diet had it not stocked its larder with human food.” We 
do not deny that there is something in the copious induction 
of which this is but one link, but the way of putting it is 
surely too ad captandum to be worthy the writer of so ambitious 
a work. 

At times Mr. Baring-Gould can write with much grace, and 
even eloquence—at times with considerable force. An instance 
of his graceful style is the passage, in the chapter on the origin 
of Polytheism, which describes his imaginary Areios, the 
supposed progenitor of the race, first looking upon the Pelo- 
** As he descends the mountains, before 
him lies a little strait, across which, it was said, an ox 
had swam. He overleaps it, and is in possession of a 
land of promise. Under a blue sky, in which the clouds 
lie tranquil, like lodged avalanches, in the midst of a 
twinkling sea, strewn with fairy groups of islands, is a little 
mulberry-leaf of land attached to a continental bough, a little 
land ribbed with mountain chains of rough-hewn marble, 
veined with purple gorges, pierced with winding gulfs, a land 
of vineyards and olive-groves, where roses bloom all the year, 
and where the pomegranate holds its glowing cheek to a sun 
that is never shorn of its rays” (p. 143). This is very prettily 
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written, and we have the less scruple in quoting it because it 7 
will show our readers that in tackling a book that will call for 7 
thought and steady reading they will find the path the less 7 
tedious, owing to the writer’s capacity to smooth it. ; 
We may possibly, at a future period, endeavour to take f 
account of Mr. Baring-Gould’s second volume. | 
f 

* 


The Story of Alsace and Lorraine, and how they were Lost by 


London: J. C. Hotten. 1871. 


Germany. 


A useful compendium of information relating to these un. 
fortunate provinces, which are likely to afford topics for dis- 
cussion for many a year. In 1815 Hardenberg made the fol- § 
lowing prophecy, the fulfilment of which we have just wit-7 
nessed :—“ For the well-being of Europe, nay, for the welfare 7 
of France itself, let us not allow this favourable moment tof 
escape without establishing a solid and durable peace. This 7 
day we can do it” [viz. by annexing to Germany Alsace and all! 
the fortresses of the Netherlands, the Meuse, the Moselle, and 
the Saar]. “If we allow it to escape, torrents of blood will 
again have to be shed to obtain this very object, and the cries 
of the unfortunate people will ask an account of us.” 
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CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse. By C. G. GEpp,| 
B.A., late Junior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. London,# 
Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1871. 

The object of this handy volume is to supply the schoolboy who!) 
has been grounded in syntax and prosody, can scan a verse, and/) 
has read some Ovid and Virgil, with some more genial exercises in! 
taste, idiom, and expression than the dry husks on which too often 
the alumni of the “dead past” have had to subsist. Latin verse q 
may be abused and decried, but still it wins scholarships for those) 
who have the trick of it; and there would probably be a less fierce 
set against a study which is simply delightful to those who have 
mastered it, had reformers and reviewers had so pleasant a manual 
as Mr. Gepp’s to begin upon. Fearful to discourage pupils on the 
threshold, he has contrived to get all the cautions, hints on poetic 
ornament and licence, and preliminary aids to versification into 
about a dozen pages ; and then divided the body of his book into” 
two parts, the first consisting of pieces of English verse and song” 
for translation into Latin verse, the task being simplified by the’ 
addition of a prose paraphrase of each passage, and by collateral 
hints and references ; the second composed of more difficult pieces, 
to the mastery of which gradually less help is vouchsafed, to the” 
intent that the versifier may by degrees learn to run alone. The) 
passages chosen are such as have from time to time been set in] 
school and college examinations, and our survey of some of them! 
recalls us to the days when a college or university scholarship a 
the bound of our young ambition. With Mr. Gepp to set the tiro J 
on the right path at once, there need be few failures or disappoint-| 
ments to the hopes of parent, tutor, or pupil: and we shall be glad 
if our brief notice of his book leads to its introduction into prepara- | 
tory schools. One feature alone of it, the third table of the? 
appendix, “on the names of flowers, plants, trees, and shrubs,’ ) 
bespeaks its eminent usefulness. We recollect when the Latin] 
names for “birk” and “ rue,” “* harebell” and “ pimpernel” would | 
not come at call, in the schools or senate-house. Here they are) 


= 





all marshalled so long before the review, that they will never turn 
a deaf ear to the word of command. 
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The Georgics of Virgil. T ranslated by R. D. BLACKMORE, M.A., 
Oxon, Author of “Lorna Doone,” &c, London: Sampson 
Low, Son, and Co, 1871. 

In 1861, and before an impetus had been given to classical 
translation by Lord Derby’s Iliad, a meritorious version of the first 
and second Georgics was published by Messrs. Low and Son as 
the work of a “ Market Gardener.” Critics surmised that this de- 
signation was a nom de plume, and casual readers discerned so 
much grace and cultivation in the half-accomplished translation, 
that they looked eagerly for the other books. After an interval of 
ten years the author flings off his incognito, announces himself as 
identical with a rising novelist, and gathers up into a very elegant 
volume the entire work, which is of a calibre to earn him a fresh 
laurel, if indeed “ translations” ever accomplish so much for those 
who write them. His own experiences of the fate of his first 
half are decidedly discouraging, but we are inclined to think that 
this must have arisen from its having been issued at a time anterior 
to the distinct reaction which has since set in; for assuredly there 
is merit of no common order in his translation, which felicitously 
combines fidelity with grace, ease, and appreciation of the spirit of 
the original. If not a “market-gardener,” Mr. Blackmore shows 
himself qualified to pass for one, by his familiarity with the technical 
terms which he uses in the second Georgic ; whilst his work bears 
constant marks of having been based on an intelligent study of the 
elder as well as the more recent commentators. If he has to 
reproduce the original poet’s directions about planting the young 
sets of the vines in Georgic ii. 346—350, his version might almost 
pass for modern-day advice :— 

“ For what remains—whene’er you plant—be sure 
To mulch abundantly with rich manure, 
And bank them up with earth, or mingle well 
With porous stone dug in, or gritty shell : 
For so the rain shall trickle, and the breeze 
Steal in and buoy the spirits of the trees.”—P. 53. 


And a little after, when he has to render a couplet about the proper 
supports for the growing plants, his version of 
“ Viribus eniti quorum et contemnere ventos 
Adsuescant, summasque sequi tabulata per ulmos ”"—(360, 1), 
“ Whereon they may defy the tempest’s might, 
And climb espalier’d up the elm-tree height,” 


is as accurate and exact as it is intelligent and easy. Indeed we 
scarcely know in which respect Mr. Blackmore excels most, whether 
as a translator, in rendering with perfect neatness such a little 
touch as Georgic ii. 430,— 

“ Sanguineisque inculta rubent aviaria baccis,” 

“ And thorny bird-homes blush with berries red,” 


or in bringing tact, class-reading, and no small practical experience 
to bear upon his interpretation of his author. We have derived 
“light” as well as “ sweetness” from his pleasant pages, and only 
wish we had room to discourse more at length on them. 


Translations from L'Esprit de S. Francois de Sales. n three 
parts. London: Church Printing Company. 1871. 

St. Francis was the son of Francis, Count of Sales, near Annecy, 
and Frances his wife. He was born A.D. 1566, and appears to have 
owed very much of his training to his admirable mother. He dis- 
tinguished himself equally by his holiness and his ability. His 
festival is kept on January 29, and an account of him is to be found 
in Butler’s “ Lives of the Saints.” He was a prolific author and a 
popular preacher. If his sermons were as sparkling as his writings, 
this latter attribute is easily understood. The translations which 
we have before us afford ample testimony to the depth of his piety 
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and the brilliancy of his imagination. They deserve a place 
amongst the choice volumes which we reserve for devotional reading. 
To attempt to give illustrations, with a view of affording our readers 
anything like a complete idea of the richness of his pages, would 
lead us beyond our limits. One must suffice. “ Obedience to a 
harsh and fractious master is like pure water flowing unsullied from 
the mouth of a bronze lion.”—Part II. p. 47. 


Select Letters of Pliny the Younger. Latin Text with English Notes. 
Edited by A. J. CHURCH, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford ; and 
W. J. BRoDRIBB, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1871. 


This handy volume will meet a want long felt and acknowledged. 
Our higher forms at the public schools have some acquaintance 
with Cicero's letters, but little, so far as we are aware, with Pliny’s. 
And yet the latter are not less instructive or interesting, though they 
do not indeed to such an extent as the former illustrate the historic . 
page. Instructive, however, they are, in that they exhibit the transition 
period of the Latin language under the later emperors, and contain 
a vast number of words, phrases, and constructions decidedly post- 
Augustan, and not less so in that they open to us the interiors of 
the Roman law-courts, the Italian country-hous¢s, and the inner 
life of people who lived in the best society in the days of Domitian, 
Nerva, and Trajan. And they are very interesting to those who 
have a fancy for studying character in letters, because they un- 
consciously furnish their writer’s own portrait, an engaging one in 
the main, even if it is that of one who had in him a dash of 
the pedant. Pliny is egotistic, but his is not the egotism of Cicero ; 
and there is the same distinction to be observed between the letters 
of each as one would naturally expect between those of a parvenu 
and a born gentleman. Cicero’s are lighter, easier, more sparkling 
with epigram and antithesis, but Pliny’s shew the more good taste, 
self-respect, and tender conscience, and contrast in many respects 
favourably with the brighter off-throwings of his model. 

Enough has been said to show that any tolerable selection from 
the extant letters of Pliny would be a boon ; and the volume before 
us is far‘more than tolerable. Its arrangement is excellent ; and the 
division into five sections—according as the letters refer to historical, 
literary, professional (i. e. legal), private and domestic, and miscel- 
laneous topics,—extremely useful and convenient. It is beyond the 
scope of a review-notice to examine the letters under each head 
seriatim, or even to glance at any considerable number of them ; 
but it will be found, on examination, that no favourite or famous 
Plinian epistle is omitted, and that no such epistle, when given, fails 
of its due amount of helpful and intelligent annotation. A little 
wrong-placing and misprinting in the notes might perhaps be de- 
tected ; but it is no small proof of the real value of these notes, that 
when at fault through the printer’s error, we find ourselves inter- 
ested in hunting out the whereabouts of what “non estinventum” in 
its proper place. When a note is given, it bears the marks of having 
been written by scholars who have made the literature of the Roman 
Empire their special study, and who are not less at home in its 
phrascology than in its manners and customs., In the historical, 
literary, and domestic sections we come upon letters to Tacitus. 
In Section B we have Pliny’s enumeration of the works of his 
illustrious uncle, and interesting notices of Silius Italicus, and of 
Martial. In section E we have the famous descriptions of Pliny’s 
principal villas (E. 1. and E. I1.), as well as of those on the Lake of 
Como, which, according to their lighter or severer charms, he dubbed 
Comedy and Tragedy. Those who have studied these letters with a 
view to clear ideas about Roman house-building will appreciate 
the dond fide help afforded in Messrs. Church and Brodribb’s notes ; 
and they will do well, by the way, to bear in mind .Dean Merivale’s 
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hint, that Pliny’s villas appear to have been constructed with an eye 
to the view from within, and with no eye to architectural features to 
give pleasure to those locking upen them from without. The 
miscellaneous section (E) contains the curious story of the Dolphin, 
which recalls similar stories in Oppian and Aulus Gellius. The 


professional section teems with anecdotes and characteristic details | 
| our native Amazon, Boadicea. 


touching the law-courts, and exhibits Pliny as an honourable and 
conscientious pleader amidst a set of by no means squeamish or 
scrupulous advocates. It is here, perhaps, that the editors’ notes 


will be found most useful in explaining technical terms and phrases | 
| prisoners to Rome with Caractacus was a certain fair young virgingy 


of an obviously post-Ciceronian date and use. Thus in the phrase 
“ excussis probationibus,” “ having thorovghly sifted the evidence” 


C. v. 5), a student acquainted with the forensic language of Cicero 
v/) q § g | : . P " , ** > . é 
| choicest epigrams ; one (lib. 4, ep. 13) “De Nuptiis Pudentis af 


alone would, without Messrs. Church and Prodiibb to help him, find 
a puzzle. In the same letter we find “ deferre” used absolutely in tre 
sense of “accusing,” and are reminded in the notes that it is the 
Jater usage for Cicero’s fuller expression, “deferre nomen.” For 
the tricks of these courts, and those who strutted their brief hours 
in them—more especially one Regulus, whcm Pliny never tires of 
showing up—we could not wish more lively information than we get 
in this text and these notes. Altogether the book will be a boon to 
the student, on either side of the Rubicon of the schools. 


—__ -———_ <>——_——- _ 


RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


Lives of The English Saints: St. Augustine of Canterbury, 
Apostle of the English. New Edition. London: R. Wash- 
bourne. 1871. 
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rival claims of those by whom England is reputed to have bee 
originally Christianized. According to the statements set forth by 
St. Gildas, England’s conversion would actually date from the 


Projected by Dr. Newman, and for the most part edited by him, | 
this remarkable contribution to hagiology has recently, we are | 


glad to know, been re-issued in the form of a cheap but handsomely | 


printed series of fourteen duodecimos. The collection embraces 
within it as many as thirty distinct biographies, written by 
men who were the pick and flower of the Oxford School, such 
men as Newman himself, and Faber, and Oakeley. They cover a 
memorable epoch in our national annals, They embrace within 
their ample range characters as varied as those of an abbot like St. 
Stephen, a hermit like St. Helier, a bishop like St. Wilfrid, a monk 
like St. Adamnan, and a prior like St. Gilbert ; of kings as royally 


| abbey church, on what was once the Isle of Thorns, in the twin 


pious as St. Edwin and St. Oswin ; of virgin abbesses as angelically | 
pure as St. Ebba and St. Bega, and of a hero and primate as | 


illustrious as that Stephen Langton whose career and whose very 


name are among the historic glories of England. The origin of | 


these charming volumes Dr. Newman has described with delight- 
ful lucidity and frankness in one of the most acceptable portions of 
that most welcome, because most entirely self-revealing of all his 
works, his wonderful “ Apologia.” ‘Turning to the “ Apologia,” the 


reader will find the passages we are here alluding to, at pages | 


153—337, as well as in a fragmentary way also at page 33 of the 
Appendix. _ We content ourselves with simply referring to this and 
pass on. For, out of the fourteen volumes, out of the thirty 
biographies, we have just now gladly, almost eagerly, selected one, 


on the morrow of their collective republication, St. Augustine, the 
Apostle of England, as he is called, just as St. George is termed our | 


Patron and St. Alban our Protomartyr. Within the compass of 
thirteen chapters the record of his history and of his more memor- 
able achievements may be found recounted in a goodly little 
volume that, if we are not very much mistaken, will be trea- 
sured up when once read as a record as succinct ard for the most 


| 





part as reliable as any that has ever yet been penned of the way in | 


which England was, not first but permanently converted to Chris- 
tianity. As to the precise epoch at which, and the cxact person 
by whom, this island was first of all brought over to a belief in the 
Redeemer, these still remain, what they will probably ever continue 
to be, matters of the profoundest uncertainty. It is characteristic 
of the general fairness observable throughout the whole narrative 
of this Life of St. Augustine that its author, in its earlier portions, 
never once attempts to decide authoritatively when discussing the 


—y 


apostolic age, the period hinted at by the old beatified chronicle) 
being at some period within the decade marked out between AD) 
51 and A.D. 61; in othei worcs, between the Emperor Claudius! 
defeat of our earliest hero Caractacus, and the British revolt undey 
In effect the index-finger of S& 
Gildas points here through this enthralling tradition to the associa. 
tion at once of the conversion of England, and of the captivity d 
Caractacus with one of the holy personages mentioned in the sacred 
pages of the New Testament. Among those who were taker 






by name Claudia Rufina, reputed by many to be the chieftain’s omy 
daughter. In her honour the poet Martial has written two of his§ 


Claudia Peregrinz,” the other (lib. 11, ep. 53, 2 footnote in thig 
Life of St. Augustine refers to it erroncously as ep. 54) “ De Claudiif 
Rufina.” Both epigrams exult over the thought of the Britis 
Virgin becoming a Roman matron by her espousal with Pudensy 
the Senator. Remembering that it was in the house of Pudens 
that is in the house of Claudia, that St. Peter is said to have lodget 
on his arrival in Rome, it seems natural, nay inevitable, to identify 
the daughter of Caractacus and her husband, the senator, with 
that tender salutation from them both conveyed through St. Paul, 
second epistle to Timothy (iv. 21) “ Eubulus greeteth thee, ané 
Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia.” It seems natural, moreover, tha 
upon becoming a disciple of the Apostles Peter and Paul, Claudaly 
should have interceded with them both for the transmission to hej 
native country of the tidings of salvation. However reasonabk§ 
these conjectures may be or not, certain it is that, according to omy 
tradition, St. Peter is said to have come to England A.D. 60, and 
according to another, St. Paul is said to have come to England tw 
years afterwards. According to a third, St. Joseph of Arimathe 
was the first Abbot of Glastonbury. Whether credible or no 
these traditional notions are at the least full of fascination ; ané 
there are at any rate undeniably two magnificent evidences of the 
peculiar veneration in which the Prince of the Apostles and th 
Apostle of the Gentiles have been held from a very remote perio 
in the capital of England, namely, in the City of London, wher 
there has stood, in one shape or another, during many centuries§ 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, while almost in its present form, from a tim 
anterior to the conquest, there has stood S¢. Peter's venerabk 






city of Westminster. Captivating undoubtedly as is the test 
mony adduceable from St. Gildas, all that the biographer d 
St. Constantine ventures to remark is, in reference to traditions 
this character :—“It is surely one thing to admit that such 3 
tradition is not proveable, and quite another to say that it® 
worthless.” As is readily comprehensible, however, the authaj 
refers with not unnatural exultation to the fact that so learned anf 
zealous a Protestant as Dr. Hales regards the visit of St. Peter t 
England as one furnishing “the most satisfactory of all clues t0 
the solution of an intricate chronological problem,” as may be seeiy 
(ii, 10) in the “ Analysis of Chronology.” St. James the Greater 

St. Philip, and St. Simon Zelotes are three other important membeny 
of the Sacred College who are reputed to have preached th 
Gospel in this country, but “ without,” says our author frankly, “i# 
shadow, as far as appears, of even plausibility.” Solid ground 
seems under our feet, however, when we come to the conversion dy 
King Lucius, A.D. 182, according to the record of St. Bede th 

Venerable. His conversion to Christianity is attributed, by th 

way, to one of the sainted children of Saints Pudens and Claudiay) 
that is to the son of St. Timothy. However this may be, Christiaty 
the old king became, and with him some few at least among he 
people of his dominion. A century afterwards came the fruition @ 
the seed sown by the shedding over it of the blood of St. Albany 
England’s proto-martyr. Then came the degeneracy of the Churd} 
in this island during the fifth century, under the influence of Pelagiat) 
ism, untiltheclose of the sixth century, when the large heart of the’ 

reigning pontiff, St. Gregory the Great, melted towards the forlon” 
condition of Britain, then under the domination of the Pagay 
Saxons—prompting the Pope to send hither, as an emissary ani 

representative, St. Augustine, with a view to our conversion. It 

the narrative of the rise, progress, and achievement of this nobk’ 
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enterprise that is here related. Reading the enthralling incidents 
as they are here recounted, we are enabled to realize with wonderful 
distinctness the curiously contrasting characters of the principal 
personages who are here pourtrayed. Of St. Gregory’s wit and 
tenderness who is there among English-born who has not an affec- 
tionate remembrance? In the great pontift’s innocent love for 
playing upon words he was as engrained and incorrigible a punster 
as even Shakspere himself. Looking at the beautiful youths in the 
slave-market, don’t we all know how he asked—“ From what 
nation?” “ Angles they are called.” “ Nay, not Angles, but Angels.” 
Again, “From which province?” “ Deira.” “ Ay, and from God’s 
ire (e tra) they shall be snatched.” Again, “Their king’s name ?” 
“ Aclla.” “ Meetly so called, for A//e/uza must be chaunted in his 
dominions.” Whoever cares to look back from these days, in 
which England’s primate is Dr. Tait, and England’s ruler Queen 
Victoria, to the time at which, across an intervening period of 
thirteen centuries, St. Augustine was installed as the first Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the throne of this realm was filled by 
one then but recently converted from Paganism to Christianity, 
namely the good king St. Ethelbert, he can do no better than read 
through, from beginning to end, as full and yet as succinct a bio- 
graphy as ever has been penned by hagiologist. As St. Augustine 
is here pourtrayed, he is simply, it is true, pourtrayed in miniature ; 
but it is a miniature in form and colour of the most life-like 
lineaments. 





The Eucharistic Manuals of Fohn and Charles Wesley. Re 
printed from the Original Editions of 1748-57-94. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by W. E. Dutron. London: Bull, 


Simmons, and Co, 1871. 


It is remarkable that in two large religious communities the 
conduct and doctrine of their original leaders,—in the one case 
when the Church of England broke away from the government of 
Rome, and in the other when the Wesleyans separated from us,— 
should at the present time be very earnestly discussed ; so earnestly 
as to justify Mr. Dutton’s remark that the publication of this volume 
“has become almost a necessity of the times.” A large number of 
English Churchmen distinctly repudiate much of the teaching of 
those by whom the great change in the sixteenth century was 
effected, whilst they admire their conduct ; and as large a section 
as bitterly denounce the practical steps which they took, whilst 
they as vehemently maintain that they never intended to cut them- 
selves off from the Catholic Church. No Wesleyan accepts his 
founder’s doctrine on the subject of Holy Communion : no High 
Churchman agrees to the proposition that the practice of the 
Primitive Church was fairly embodied by Cranmer and his com- 
panions. 

Both instances are examples of the tendency of bodies when 
detached from an original mass to fly further from each other, as if 
there was a religious as well as a natural centrifugal force. 


“ It has often been asserted of late,” says Mr. Dutton, “that the 
Wesleys held opinions and taught doctrines now known as Catholic, 
yet far in advance of the times in which they lived.” He rightly 
adds : “ With reference to the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, it 
seems to me that the manuals now republished ought at once, and 
for ever, to settle the question.” To take one point only, the Real 
Presence : “ Thus His Body and Blood have every where, especially 
at this Sacrament, a true and Real Presence,” p. 61. In Hymn 
xxxIx. Wesley seems to recognise both the Res Sacramenti—* the 
Body and Blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and 
recetved ,” and the Virtus Sacramenti— the benefits whereof we 
are partakers thereby ,;” ; ; 

“ Sinner, with awe draw near, 
And find thy Saviour here, 
In His ordinances still ; 
Touch His Sacramental clothes 
Present in His Power to heal, 
Virtue from His Body flows.” 
and again, exvi. :— 


“ Thou dost e’en now Thy Banquet crown ; 
lo every faithful soul appear 
And show Thy Real Presence here.” 


We wonder if any living Wesleyan has ever sung the hymn clxvi. 
containing these lines— 
“From house to house they broke the Bread 
Impregnated with Life Divine, 
And drank the Spirit of their Head 
Transmitted in the sacred Wine.” 


“With Jesu’s constant Presence blest 
While duteous to His dying word, 
They kept the Eucharistic Feast 
And supp’d in Eden with their Lord.” 


It would not be easy to draw up in a neater metrical canon the 
distinction between the Eucharist and the other means of grace 
than this, liv. :— 

“ The prayer, the fast, the Word conveys 
When mix’d with faith, Thy life to me ; 
In all the channels of Thy grace 
I still have fellowship with Three, 
But chiefly here my soul is fed 
With fulness of Immortal Bread.” 


We are not eoncerned to maintain that there are no words, no 
limitations in these Hymns consistent with a lower view; but the 
book remains to prove how quickly abstract orthodoxy languishes 
whenever ecclesiastical polity is imperfect. 


The Sacrifice of Isaac: a Poem. By the Rev. THOMAS TILSTON 
London: Longmans. 1871. 

In dramatising the most important incident in the life of the 
patriarch Isaac, Mr. Tilston has followed Greek models, and 
assigned to the chorus a position of prominence, by which he is 
enabled to display his command of lyrical measures and felicitous 
expressions. Of action there is nothing or next to nothing through- 
out the piece, for the author’s good taste has prevented him from 
introducing upon the stage the scene on Mount Moriah. What 
took place there we gather from the speeches of the young men and 
of the chief actors—speeches expressed in well-chosen language, 
and full of noble sentiments. Mr. Tilston has evidently a high 
appreciation of the beauties of natural scenery, the description 
of them which he puts into the mouths of his characters being rather 
a happy anachronism than a genuine product of patriarchal times. 
It is, however, in their composition that we find the best evidence 
of the author’s poetical powers, which are unquestionably of no 
mean order. 


Misread Passages of Scripture. Second series. By J. BALDWIN 
BRowN, bL.A., author of “The Divine Life in Man,” &c. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1871. 

Within the brief compass of 200 pages, Mr. Baldwin Brown dis- 
cusses in a spirit as full of reverence as it is free from sectarianism, 
some of the chief difficulties in Christian faith and practice. He 
shows that some of these difficulties have arisen out of the occa- 
sional mistranslation of the Bible ; still more out of the inability— 
not to say the unwillingness—of our minds to see all sides ofa 
truth at the same time, and that after all their chief solvent is to 
be found in a careful study of the life of Christ. That was em- 
phatically “the light of men,” a revelation intelligible to all. The 
subjects treated in the present volume include, among others, the 
cardinal doctrines of the Atonement, Justification, and Election. 
We cannot do better than quote a few words from the essay 
on the last subject, in order to show that the author is thoroughly 
outspoken, and is not careful to accommodate his ideas to the 
prejudices of the popular mind. 

“As it is constantly treated, election is a thoroughly selfish 
doctrine. It is strange that somehow, within the shrine of a 
religion which came to destroy the {root of selfishness, a doc- 
trine has established itself which is plainly selfish to the very heart’s 
core. And selfish doctrine is simply anti-christian. There would 
be no lack of basis for the argument that those ideas of God and 
of His government, of which election popularly understood must 
be regarded as the keystone, are the most mischievous form of 
antichrist in the Christian church.” 

We have read Mr. Baldwin Brown’s book with pleasure and 
interest, and commend it heartily. 
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Sir J. Ferguson says, “I have repeatedly prescribed Dr. 
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beneficial remedy.” | 
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